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A FIFTY-ACRE TOBACCO FIELD 


The splendid reproduction above shows the fifty-acre 1898 tobacco field of Mr A. Z. Kemp of Miamisburg, O. 
It consisted of 35 acres Zimmer Spanish and 15 acres Havana leaf, the latter being raised on contract per acre. In 
the picture, the Havana leaf is at the front, being the largest leaf. Seed was obtained from York state. The yield 
was about 700 pounds per acre. The Zimmer Spanish leaf, when well grown, is one of the most popular domes- 
tic binders and in recent years has been in*great demand by manufacturers of high grade domestic cigars. 
The tobacco growers of Ohio were unusually successful the past season and will net a good profit from the crop. 
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American Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington, 


Volume 63 
HEALTHY LIVE STOCK SITUATION. 


Increasing Numbers and Advancing Prices. 





American Agriculturist takes special 
pleasure in presenting its annual stock re- 
port, based as it is upon local county re- 
turns and eloquent of the advancing tide of 
rural prosperity. Two years ago we were 
the first to point out that the tide of the ex- 
tended live stock depression was turning, 
and a year ago we'led in showing the ac- 
celerating pace with which the advance 
continued. This year the swing of the 
pendulum is still upward, and a further 
gratifying advance in value per head and 
age: gate value is apparent for all classes 
of farm animals are likewise increasing. 
ception is merely nominal, as with the 
heaviest hog marketing on record, values 
ave practically fully sustained. Fully as 
gratifying as the advance in price, and even 
more significant as an indication of re- 
turned prosperity, is the fact that numbers 
of farm animals are likewise increasing. 
The healthful combination of advancing 
prices and increasing numbers {fs indica- 
tive of a permanent change for the better. 

The total value of all classes of farm am 
mals Jan 1, ’99, is returned at $2,215,053,000, 
against $2,037,012,000 on the same date a 
year ago a clear increase in this form 
of farm wealth during the past year of 
$178,041,000. In this improvement every 
class of animals except hogs nas a share, 
and it is especially gratifying to note that 
horses, which a year ago just began to 
show signs of recovery, now lead the pro- 
cession with more than one-third of the 
total gain, and an improvement of 12%c per 
cent in the average value per head. The 
average price per head of horses is $40.50, 
an improvement over that of a year ago of 
$4.54; of mules $44.06, an improvement of 
$4.40; of milch cows $28.15, an improvement 
of $2.03; of other cattle $20.92, an improve- 
ment of $1.20; of sheep $2.76, an improve- 
ment of 25c; of hogs $4.19, a decrease of 9c. 

The following statement shows the num- 
ber and value of the different. classes of 
farm animals as reported this year, and 
the change from the figures reported a year 
ago: 

ESTIMATED NO AND VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS. 
[Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 
—Jan 1, 1899--. -——-Change-—-_, 


No Value No Value 

TROPOOS 6.5.60: c6605 14,801 $599,446 —72 +£$64,520 
Mules ....cccccee 2,267 99,892 +13 +10,492 
Milch cows...... 18,907 532,251 +422 +49 ,302 
Other cattle ..... 31.667 682,689 —641 -+-46,648 
Sheep ...e..-.....d4,495 95,474 +1,994 +13,841 
BwWine ...ccccsess 48,934 205,301 — 663 —6,762 

2,215,053 3 +178,041 


The highest valuation ever reported for 
live stock on the farm was in ’89 when the 
total reached $2,507,050,000. The depression 
in this class of farm property did not really 
begin until ’92, the total valuation Jan 1 of 
that year being $2,483,507,000. From that 
point the shrinkage was rapid, and by Jan 
1, ’96, a period of only three years, it had 
fallen to $1,860,420,000, a decline in this form 
of farm wealth of 25 per cent. The bottom 
of the depression was in ’96 and the upward 
movement was under way before Jan 1, ’97. 
That forward movement still continues, 
and with increasing iorce and volume. Dur- 
ing ’96 the gain in the valuation was only 
$26,532,000; during ’97 a further $150,053,000 
was added, and during ’98 just passed the 
increase of $178,041,000, more than equaling 
the gain of the two preceding years. In the 


three years after Jan 1, ’92, the aggregate 
of live stock values shrank 25 per cent; in 


For Week Ending February 4, 1899 


the la_ three years it has increased 19 per 
cent. To show the high water mark, the 
low water mark and the present shore line 
the accompanying table gives in detail the 
value of each class on Jan 1, ’89, the highest 
year, ’96, the lowest year, and the present 
returns. The striking fact here brought 
out is that cattle and sheep are now worth 
more than in ’89, while horses and mules 
are worth only 60 per cent of their aggre- 
gate valuation in ’89, and yet have ad- 
vanced nearly 9 per cent from the lowest 
point touched since that date. 
COMPARATIVE VALUES AT THREE PERIODS. 
[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 








1889 1896 1899 

Horses, $982,195 $550,532 $599,446 
Mules, 17$,445 94,222 99,892 
Milch cows, 366,226 394,087 552,251 
Other cattle, 697,237 564,304 682,689 
Sheep, 90,640 52,880 95,474 
Swine, 291,307 204,402 205,301 
Total, 2,507,050 1,860,420 2,215,053 

CHANGES IN AVERAGE PRICES. 

Compared with a year ago, there is a 


substantial advance in the average price 
of all classes of farm stock except hogs, 
and in this class the change is nearly nomi- 
nal. The following table compares the av- 
erage value per.head Jan 1, ’98, and Jan 
a, “eee 


1898 1899 Change 
TOD. incc60.08000sd0005s00ee $40.50 +$4.54 
BN 63.55 <chacckites cennacas 39.66 41.06 +4.40 
MIICR COWS cccccccccceseccce Beebe 28.15 +2.03 
INO DEANE ode cece scsccces 19.72 20.92 +1 20 
WN Soh chiiceiasscessdens 2.51 2.76 +0.25 
HOGS ...- cccccccccece ccevcces 4.28 4.19 —0.09 


While the highest aggregate value of all 
farm stock was reached in ’89, the high 
point in values per head was in ’84, except 
for sheep and hogs, the small decline in 
prices between that date and ’89 being more 
than offset by increase in numbers. The 
low point in prices reported for horses and 
hogs was Jan 1, ’97; mules in ’98; milch 
cows in ’92, other cattle in ’95, and sheep in 
96. Comparing the average price of each 
class of stock at the lowest point reported, 
and on Jan 1, ’99, we have the following 
statement: 


Ad p 

Low point Jan 1, ’99 cent 

Horses, Jan 1, ’97, $33.65 $40.50 20.4 
Mules, “« 98, 39.66 44.06 11.1 
Milch cows, ‘** ‘* ’92, 21.40 28.15 31.5 
Other cattle, “© ‘* ’95, 14.15 20.92 47.8 
Sheep, a Te. 2.76 72.5 
Hogs, ~ SS ae 4.19 1.4 


To fully appreciate what this advance in 
price from the depths of the depression 
means to American agriculture, the follow- 
ing statement is submitted showing the 
change in numbers of each class between 
the date of the low price point above given 
and the present time: 

Change in Advance in 


numbers, price, 

per cent per cent 
Horses, Decrease 5.3 20.4 
Mules, Increase .6 11.1 
Milch cows, Increase 15.1 31.5 


Other cattle, 


Decrease 2.3 47. 
Sheep, 7 


Increase 5.0 
Hogs, Increase 2.9 : 

Coincident with the sharp advance in 
prices from the low point we have increase 
in numbers except in the case of horses and 
beef cattle. The turn in the horse industry 
seems just at hand, while the decrease in 
beef cattle represents the passing of the 
range industry, the increase in cattle hold- 
ings in the farming states not yet being 
sufficient to offset the decline in numbers 
in the range territory. 

HORSES AND MULES. 
The failure to breed horses during the 
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past few years of low prices and poor de- 
mand is refiected in a further small de- 
cline in numbers. That the general situa- 
tion is better and that the long depression 
in this class of animals is passing away is 
evidenced by an increase in average price 
of 12.6 per cent. Only the better class of 
animals are in demand or share in this 
material improvement, and the trying 
period through which we have passed has 
advanced the general standard of Ameri- 
can. horses. In the case of mules there ap- 
pears a small increase in numbers and an 
advance of 11.1 per cent in price. Breed- 
ing in the mule producing states is active 
and the southern demand for plantation 
workers is appreciably better. The fol- 
lowing table presents numbers, values and 
average price of horses and mules by 
states: 


DISTRIBUTION OF HORSES AND MULES, BY STATES. 
[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 
———Horses—-—, -———Mules—— 














Av Vv 

No price Val No price Val 

N E, 354 $67.00 $23,718 1 $70.00 70 
N Y, 612 55.00 33,660 5 60.00 300 
N J, 82 64.00 5,248 7 77.00 539 
Pa, 627 50.00 31,350 29 65.00 1,885 
Tex, 1,211 30.50 36,935 276 45.00 12,420 
Ark, 242 32.05 7,756 153 38.00 5,814 
Tenn, 295 41.40 12,213 198 47.80 9,464 
W Va, 186 38.00 7,068 8 48.00 384 
Ky, 420 36.09 15,120 152 43.40 6,596 
Ohio, 729 46.40 33,825 15 47.50 712 
Mich, 470 53.50 25,145 3 57.50 172 
Ind, 655 43.10 28,230 49 43.30 2,121 
Ill, 1,171 43.05 50,411 95 45.30 4,303 
Wis, 470 52.25 24,557 4 43.00 172 
Minn, 480 48.30 23,184 7 44.50 311 
Iowa, 1,144 41.80 47,819 34 44.00 1,496 
Mo, 953 28.40 27,065 247 38.30 9,460 
Kan, 821 31.50 25,861 86 39.30 3,379 
Neb, 683 37.00 25,271 41 43.10 1,167 
N Dak, 213 _ 48.30 10,287 6 58.20 349 
S Dak, 338 38.50 13,013 7 47.40 331 
Cal, 369 32.80 12,103 41 42.10 1,726 
Ore, 230 35.50 8,165 4 40.75 163 
Wash, 168 34.00 5,712 1 48.30 48 
Other, 1,878 35.00 65,730 798 45.00 35,910 
Total, 14,801 40.50 599,446 2267 44.06 99,892 


THE CLASSIFIED SHOWING IN CATTLE. 


[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 
c—Milch cows—, ---Other cattle—, 
A 











AV v 

No price Val No price Val 

N E, 968 $32.50 $31,460 546 $24.50 $13,387 
i # 1,623 28.50 46,255 651 23.75 15,461 
N J, 211 35.00 7,385 50 26.00 1,300 
Pa, 1,033 27.75 28,665 717 «24.25 17,387 
Tex, 1,133 23.50 26,625 4,861 16.80 81,664 
Ark, 314 20.30 6,374 506 11.50 5,819 
Tenn, 371 22.50 8,347 509 15.00 7,635 
W Va, 190 24.00 4,560 327 20.50 6,703 
Ky, 363 25.70 9,329 608 21.05 12,798 
O, 816 29.40 23.990 927 25.00 23,175 
Mich, 551 32.90 18,127 583 23.50 13,700 
Ind, 718 30.20 21,683 1,048 25.10 26,304 
Ill, 1,389 32.50 45,142 1,948 26.70 52,011 
Wis, 957 32.40 31,006 853 21.00 17,913 
Minn, 743 31.05 23,070 766 21.35 16,354 
Ia, 1,697 32.40 54,982 3,113 27.30 84,984 
Mo, 874 27.80 24,297 1,831 24.20 44,310 
Kan, 815 30.80 25,102 2,308 24.90 57,469 
Neb, 542 32.80 17,777 1,777 25.90 46,024 
N D, 162 27.60 4,471 320 22.80 7,296 
$ D, 358 31.55 10,348 530 25.00 13,250 
Cal, 350 25.00 8,750 970 18.30 17,751 
Ore, 135 22.30 3,037 470 20.00 9,400 
Wash, 116 27.50 3,190 234 19.50 4,563 
Other, 2,508 19.25 48,279 5,214 16.50 86,031 
Tot, 18,907 28.15 532,251 31,667 20.92 682,689 
1898, 18,485 26.12 482,949 32,208 19.72 636,041 

MILCH COWS AND OTHER CATTLE. 
The dairy interest continues to develop 


fully as rapidly as population increases. 
The present returns show an increase of 2.3 
per cent in numbers of milch cows, with an 
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advance in price per head of 7.8 per cent. 


The increase in numbers is. especially 
strong in the northwest, but with the singte 
exception of California, where last year’s 
great drouth forced disposal of herds, not a 
state in the Union shows fewer cows than 
a year ago. The cattle supply of the coun- 
try is in a period of transition. The range 
industry is rapidly passing away, and a ma- 
terially greater production of beef is noted in 
the farming states. Every state in the farm- 
ing district of the great central valleys is 
breeding up a supply of calves to take the 
place of the decreasing range cattic ship- 
ments. The cattle supply of the range 
states has decreased more rapidly than it 
has been increased in the farming districts, 
but the balance is apparently nearly reach- 
ed, and the period of a stationary or slowly 
increasing cattle supply is close at hand. 
The American beef supply of the future 
will be largely the product of farm feeding 
in small lots. 
SHEEP AND SWINE. 

The revival of interest in sheep continues 
with increasing force, Numbers during the 
past year show an increase of nearly 2,000,- 
000 head, and the average price has advanc- 
ed 10 per cent and now stands at the highest 
point in a decade. The number of hogs re- 
ported is slightly less than a year ago, with 
a nominal decline of 9c per head in average 
price. The decrease in numbers is rather 
uniform in the different important states, 
and is perhaps the result of the rather un- 
favorable season last spring for the pig 
crop. In addition the comparative shortage 
in the corn crop has hastened the mar- 
keting of the supply, so that market re- 
ceipts during the coming season may fall 
below those of last year. 

DETAILED DISTRIBUTION OF SHEEP AND HOGS. 
[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 

















-—-—Sheep—— ——- Hogs-——— 

Av Av 
No price Val No price Val 
N Engl'd, 901 $3.25 $2,928 405 $8.00 $3,240 
N York, 1,037 3.00 3,111 732 7.00 65,124 
N Jersey, 45 3.75 168 213 8.25 1,757 
Pa, 1,238 3.10 3,837 1,193 7.00 8,351 
Texas, 3,311 2.70 8,939 2,966 4.25 12,605 
Ark, 183 1.75 320 1,557 2.7 4,203 
Tenn, 463 2.25 1,041 1,923 3.30 6,345 
W Va, 564 2.40 1,353 416 3.80 1,580 
Ky, 811 2.85 2,311 1,970 3.95 7,781 
Ohio, 3,224 3.50 11,284 2,637 4.55 11,998 
Mich, 1,764 3.60 6,350 813 5.30 4,306 
Ind, 901 4.00 3,604 1,982 4.75 9,414 
Ih, 907 3.50 3,174 3,564 4.65 16,572 
Wis, 873 3.25 2,837 1,133 5.40 6,118 
Minn, 421 3.25 1,368 548 5.10 2,794 
Towa, 562 3.80 2,135 5,194 5.00 20,970 
Mo, 861 3.05 2,626 3,930 3.35 13,165 
Kan, 282 3.05 860 2,538 4.40 11,167 
Neb, 319 3.25 1,026 2,236 4.80 10,732 
N Dak, 310 2.95 914 126 5.00 630 
S Dak, 384 3.15 1,209 222 5.10 1,132 
Cal, 2,404 2.20 5,288 436 4.90 2,136 
Ore, 2,274 2.65 6,026 236 470 1,109 
Wash, 477 2.75 1,311 196 4.50 882 
Other, 9,979 2.15 21,454 11,768 3.50 41,188 
Total, 34,495 2.76 95,474 48,934 4.19 205,301 
1898, 32,501 2.51 81,633 49,597 4.28 212,063 


Trimming Large Trees. 


J. V. N. STANDISH, ILLENOIS, 





I do net quite agree with the article in 
a recent issue im regard to pruning large 
limbs. An elm tree stands in front of my 
house from which, a few years ago, a limb 
9% inches in diameter was cut off and now 
it is completely grown over. Let a hun- 
dred persons pass by it, looking at the tree 
casually, and probably not five in the hun- 
dred will discover the spot where the limb 
was removed. An experience of 25 years 
in trimming all kinds of trees has proved 
to me that there is a time and a season 
and a way to perform the work success- 
fully. Theory cannot supplant practice. 
No man is qualified to instruct others how 
to trim trees unless he knows the philoso- 
phy and laws of their growth. It is a sub- 
ject but poorly understood. The average 
man will take an ax, a dull one it may be, 
and whack away at the limb and off it 
comes. This is not trimming trees, but cut- 
ting off limbs. 

Use a sharp saw, cut the Iimb as close to 





FIELD AND FOREST 


the body of the tree as possible, holding 
the saw parallel with the side of the tree, 
and in no case leaving a stub of any length 
whatsoever. Some limbs have a collar or 
shoulder. Do not be afraid to cut that off. 
No matter if the size of the scar is in- 
creased. In every case, be sure to hold the 
saw parallel with the side of the tree, even 
if it doubles the size of the scar. Saw the 
under side of the limb sufficiently so that 
when it falls it will not break the bark on 
the trunk of the tree. Some say trim when 
your Knife is sharp. This is a great mis- 
take. I have known trees to be completely 
ruined by trimming out of:season. As a 
general rule, I would designate the time 
from the ist of June to the ist of August, 
or the months of June and July, although 
I prefer the period from the 15th of June 
to the 15th of July. I think there is no 
other time to trim trees successfully and 
without damage. 


a 
Controlling the Bean Weevil—This lit- 
tle pest develops in dried beans at almost 
any time during the storage period in the 
winter. The eggs are deposited in the 
green beans, the larvae hatch in a couple 
of weeks, gnaw out cells in the interior of 
the bean, where they attain their growth 
and pupate. Sometimes several are found 
in a single bean. The only way to get rid 
of them in a bin is to make a storage place 
as nearly air-tight as possible, then place 
a saucer of carbon bisulphide on top of the 
beans and close up the bin and let it re- 
main closed for a day or two. Carbon bi- 
sulphide, being heavier than air, and very 
volatile, permeates every portion of the bin 
and destroys every living thing among the 
beans. Care must be taken to keep fire 
away during the treatment, as the bisul- 
phide is very inflammable. It has been 
suggested that if the beans are heated to 
145 degrees as soon as ripe the partially 
grown larvae will be destroyed without in- 
jury to the germinating quality of the seed. 
Late planting is also advised so that the 
crop will escape the ravages of the adult 
insects. In the latitude of central Illinois, 
beans planted from June 20 to July 10 were 
almost free from the weevil, while those 
planted early were seriously injured. 


Supporting Farm Gates—The average 
farm gate causes more or Iess trouble by 
sagging, even when well and strongty built. 
One of the most effective ways to brace up 
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SECURELY BRACED GATE. 


a gate that has begun to sag is to make 
use of a piece of stout wire, arranged as 
suggested in the sketch. The gate is braced 
te the top of its own post and that is kept 
firmly in place by a wire stay extending 
down to a stake in the ground, or to a big 
rock, if one happens to lie conveniently 
mear. There are so many uses for stout 
galvanized wire, No 12, or stouter, that a 
supply should be kept constantly on hand. 
For mending fences and for making many 
other repairs it is exceedingly convenient. 





French Forestry—Comparing the area 
under forests with the agricultural surface 
of France, this amounts to nearly 19 per 
cent, the woods belonging mostly to private 
persons. The state woods are subject to 
strict forest control, and are jealously re- 
garded as capital investment administered 
with a view to permanent improvement. 
The actual revenue from them is Ifmited 
during the first 25 years, at least to the 
value of the underbrush and thinnings. 









PLANT FOODS: 


Soif Fertility and Leguminous Plants, 


T. B, MUMFORD, MISSOURI AGRI COLLEGE, 





‘There are about 14 elements which are 
necessary for the health, growth and de. 
velopment of all plants. The most import- 
ant of these are nitrogen, phosphorus, pot. 
ash, lime, magnesium, iron, sulphur, ear- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, sodium, chlorine 
and silicon. Of these only three need to be 
seriously considered in a discussion on soil 
fertility, for the reason that all the other 
elements are present in all ordinarily fertile 
soils in sufficient quantities, so that they 
are seidom exhausted. The three elements 
that may be removed from the soil by con- 
tinued crop production are nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Of these three ele. 
ments nitrogen is the most important, be- 
eause, unlike phosphoric acid and potash, it 
is not found in appreciable quantities in the 
original rock. Soil is decomposed rock, 
therefore the decomposition and disintegra- 
tion of soils is continually supplying more 
potash and more phosphoric acid, whereas 
nitrogen must be supplied from some ex- 
ternal source. The atmosphere is compos- 
ed very largely of nitrogen and it was final- 
ly definitely determined that one family of 
plants, the leguminosae (clover, cowpeas) 
were able by the aid of certain micro-organ- 
isms in the soil to fix the free nitrogen of the 
air and make it available for the use of 
plants. 

The consideration of nitrogen in relation 
to soil fertility is important also because 
of the properties of tnis element. Of all 
the elements of plant growth, nitrogen is 
the most fickle, unstable and unreliable. It 
forms no stable compounds. It continual- 
ly exhibits a tendency to leave its chemical 
combination. For this reason it is eminent- 
ly fitted for the life processes which re- 
quire continued changes in the plant. But 
this peculiar tendency of nitrogen makes it 
a very difficult element for the farmer to 
eontrol. It is eestly. At eurrent prices for 
commercial fertilizers, nitrogen is rated at 
15ec per Ib, whereas potash and phosphoric 
ac’d are each rated at only 5bc per Ib. 
The amount of nitrogen in any 
given soil and even in a fertile soil is lim- 
ited. In some fertile soils it has been deter- 
mined that there is sufficient potash to pro- 
duce crops of wheat exclusively for 360 
years, enough phosphoric acid to produce 
wheat for 140 years, but only enough nitro- 
gen to produce the same crops of wheat 
for about 100 years. 

For a great many reasons then we see 
that any method or practice which will! in- 
crease the store of nitrogen im the soil will 
greatly improve its fertility. It has been 
determined, as before mentioned, by care- 
ful experiment, that all leguminous plants 
have the peculiar power of fixing the free 
nitrogen gas of the air, which exists in 
such great abundance, and changing it to 
the form of nitrates, in which form it ean 
be readily used by all species of plants. 
This fixation is accomplished by means of 
a minute micro-organism in the soil, which 
attaches itself to the roots of these plants, 
causing the development of a small tubercle 
or swelling, and inside this tubercle or swell- 
ing the free nitrogen gas of the air is 
changed to nitrates. So far as we know, the 
Ieguminosae are the only plants which are 
able to fix this nitrozen in this way, in 
quantities large enough to be of practical 
importance to the cultivator of the soil 
This then opens to us 
AN EASY WAY OF MAINTAINING SOIL FERTILITY. 

In a soil of ordinary fertility, by a proper 
rotation of crops in which clover or cow~ 
peas or some other leguminous plant occurs, 
we are continually adding to the soil this 
valuable and costly element nitrogen. Prac- 
tical experience has taught us that the fer- 
tility of the soil, so far as nitrogen is con- 
cerned, may be maintained by growing 2 
sufficient mumber of crops of clover or 
eowpeas. How then is the supply 
of phosphoric acid related to the 




















grewing of leguminous plants? We 
have found that nitrogen may be sup- 
plied by growing these clover plants, and in 
the beginning it was stated that the only 
three materials which we need to consider 
in a discussion on soil fertility are nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash; then if we can 
show that potash and phosphoric acid may 
also be accumulated in the soil by the use 
of these crops, we have partially solved the 
important problem of maintaining soil fer- 
tility. 

The roots of the leguminous plants, par- 
ticularly clover, grow deep in the soil. The 
roots of our ordinary grain crops are sur- 
face feeders, and a soil may soon become 
exhausted, so far as the plant food avail- 
able for wheat is concerned, and may still 
be fertile for the growth of clover, for the 
reason that clover goes deeper in the soil 
and is able to feed upon plant food there 
that is out of the reach of many other 
crops. But when clover or cowpeas are 
grown on the soil for fertilizing purposes, 

ey also bring this potash and phosphoric 
acid from the deeper layers of the soil to the 
surface. Not only is soil fertility brought 
up from’ the deeper soil, but the-roots of 
plants growing in contact with the soil 
are continually dissolving the elements of 
plant food, particularly potash and phos- 
phorie acid, and any crop grown upon the 
soil for the purpose of green manuring is 
at the same time increasing the available 
plant food in the soil by dissolving the un- 
available compounds. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
growth of leguminous plants on the 
soil will increase the fertility of the land. 
and the growth of leguminous plants is al- 
ways a cheaper process of fertilizing than 
by the application of commercial fertilizers. 
Wherever clover can be successfully grown 
it is unquestionably the best of all legumin- 
ous plants for fertilizing purposes, but we 
sometimes have soils that are too poor to 
grow clover successfully. On such soils we 
have sometimes found that cowpeas may 
produce a large growth and succeed in fix- 
ing considerable quantities of nitrogen, 


THE FEEDING OF 





CROPS 


Orchard Manuring. 


gk. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





So much mischief can be done by apply- 
ing manures of the wrong kind in orchards 
that I doubt if we do not lose more by ma- 
nuring than by neglecting to manure. Fruit 
trees do not require at any time barnyard 
manures, or their equivalent. What they 
require is a supply of inorganic food. You 
can do no better for appie trees than to 
supply them with coal ashes in which there 
is a liberal admixture of wood ashes. The 
coal ashes loosen the soil; the wood ashes 
furnish the fertilizer. If you can get a 
supply of old mortar you have just the 
thing you need. A mixture of lime and 
salt, when so mixed as to leave no free salt, 
is excellent for all fruit trees. All such 
manures should be applied as a top-dress- 
ing. A peach or plum orchard needs noth- 
ing better than swamp muck or earth from 
the woods, with a slight addition of phos- 
phate and potash. 

If barnyard manure is applied at any 
time, it should be thoroughly decomposed 
and applied as a top-dressing. Such ma- 
nure, if placed about the reots, when 
planting a pear or apple tree, will kill it. 
Grapes of course want phosphates and 
potash. They will also respond to a free 
application of liquid manures during their 
periods of rest, both in winter and in mid- 
summer. All the tall growing berries, of 
the bramble sort, will use a large amount 
of organic manure. But be careful about 
dressing your raspberries with rank unde- 
composed barnyard manure. The proba- 
bility is at any time you will develop a 
fungeid disease that you cannot easily 
master. If you use barnyard manure in 
raspberries it should be thoroughly com- 
minuted with the soil as a compost. In 
fact, I prefer to compost every manure be- 
fore it is placed on my gardens. Equally 
important as the manure is the mulching 
of our fruit trees and bushes of all sorts. 

paisa 2 A nese tas 


Fertilizers for Market Gardens—Among 
those whose experience enables them to 
speak with authority on the subject, is 
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Aaron Low, whose conclusions, as below 
stated, seemed to be unanimously approv- 
ed by the Massachusetts horticultural soci- 
ety that he was addressing: 

“Farmers and market gardeners often say 
that they have more confidence in a heavy 
dressing of stable manure than in any of 
the commercial fertilizers in the market. In 
the vicinity of large cities, where the cost 
of hauling stable manure is very little, it 
would pay to use it, but in the country the 
cost would be much more by the time that 
it was delivered, bringing it to too high a 
figure to leave any profit on its use. In an 
experience of twenty years in using both 
stable manure and fertilizers on almost 
all kinds of garden vegetables, I have come 
to the conclusion that I can grow better 
crops on the same amount of money’s worth 
of fertilizer than of stable manure. The 
question is not as to the reliability of stable 
manure, but as to the amount that the 
crops cost, and when the cost is more than 
the product returned the farmer must en- 
deavor to reduce that cost. I firmly believe 
that farmers, by using a high grade of fer- 
tilizers, or chemicals, supplementing their 
use by plowing under green crops, can 
produce most of their crops at a less cost 
than when using stable manure.”’ 





Why Lime is Vaiuable as a Fertilizer— 
In soils deficient in lime applications of lime 
are necessary to supply plant food. The 
indirect value of lime is perhaps more im- 
portant than its direct action. It unlocks 
unavailable potash, phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen of the soil. It also exerts a decid- 
ed influence on the mechanical conditions 
of soils. Compact soils are made light and 
loose soils are made more compact. It also 
furnishes conditions in the soil favorable to 
the activity of micro-organisms which con- 
vert the nitrogen of organic matter into ni- 
trates and thus makes it available as plant 
food. On soils that are sour, lime is valu- 
able in neutralizing the acidity. See issue 
of Jan 21 for special article on testing soils 
to ascertain: if they need lime. 





Pure Cottonseed Meal is one of the very 
cheapest concentrated feed stuffs.—[Prof 
Joseph B. Lindsey. 
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Are Broad Tires Always Desirable ® 
M. L. MICHAEL, PENNSYLVANIA. 





I have noticed many articles favoring the 
use of broad tires on the farm as well as 
on the road. Many of these articles, I fear, 
have been written by people who use nar- 
row tires and give wide tires the preference, 
having never tested both kinds carefully. x 
have a neighbor who has made a fortune 
farming, but who is opposed to the use of 
broad tires. He says he has used both for 
a long time and has finally decided that the 
narrow tires are the best, all things con- 





BROAD TIRES ON CURVED SURFACE, 


sidered. The broad tires are all right for 
use on the farm, but when the ground is 
so soft that the narrow tires cannot be 
used, it is not good practice to go on the 
fields with any kind of wagon. Then, too, 
when the ground is so soft that the broad- 
tired wagon sinks into the ground to any 
considerable extent, the draft is so heavy 
that hauling is almost impossible. 

On road beds which have a curved sur- 
face, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, broad tires are a disadvantage, as 
only the inner surface touches the edge of 
the road, and the leverage produces greater 
friction at a than would be caused by the 
use of narrow tires. The wider the tire the 
more friction, and the harder the load pulls. 
This principle also applies to roads that are 
full of stones and upon roads which have 
frozen and uneven surfaces. Roads which 
slope to one side or the other cause the same 
difficulty. This applies to roads about a 
farm and where the land is hilly the ob- 
jection is more pronounced. Of course the 
increased leverage is not so perceptible un- 
less the surface of the ground is hard. Just 
how much difference in draft there is be- 
tween wagons with narrow tires and those 
with broad on a curved road surface has 
never been accurately determined, but it is 
considerable. 





Iron in Silo Construction. 
PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN. 





Ordinary galvanized iron sheeting may be 
used as a lining for silos, with satisfactory 
results. The method of using it is to build 
in the form of an ordinary wood silo, using 
one layer of half inch stuff as a backing on 
the inside, then putting galvanized iron on 
in strips eight to ten feet long, having the 
width which is needed to extend from one 
studding to another or to cover across the 
space of two studdings, nailing the two 
edges closely into the studding, and the 
middle also if the studdings are one foot 
apart. In this case 24-inch galvanized iron 
would be used of the lighter weight, say No 
22, or even 26. After the lining is on it would 
requires painting with an acid and water- 
proof paint in order to prevent the silage 
juices frem, acting upon the metal. Ordi- 
nary asphalt paint may be used, but it is 
not as satisfactory on account of its ten- 
dency to soften up with the heat of the 
silage. The settling of the silage tends to 
wipe the paint off in places. 

I think an even lighter weight of gal- 
vanized iron might be used between two 
layers of half-inch lining, painting the gal- 
vanized iron with asphalt paint before the 
second layer of boards was put on, and thus 
secure a very satisfactory job. This, how- 
ever, would not be quite as perfect in its 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


ability to keep silage as where the silage 
came directly against the metal because a 
little air could circulate up and down be- 
tween the layer of lining and the layer of 
metal and so reach the silage. 

Steel tanks made of galvanized iron could 
of course be used, but I think the cost 


would be perhaps too great, and in 
a cold climate the danger from 
frost perhaps too great to permit of 


its being used. There is no question but 
that a silo built on the principle of the steel 
tanks and water tight, with the surface 
protected against the acids, would be quite 
satisfactory, so far as preserving the silage 
is concerned, except for the one item of 
frost. 


—— 

Bales Are On the Outside—In my article 
on Improving old stables, which appeared 
recentiy in your journal, a misstatement 
was made in regard to placing the bales of 
straw on the inside of the barn wall. Said 
sentence should have read, Place a layer of 
bales on the outside of the stable wall just 
as you would lay brick, omitting, of course, 
the mortar. The straw bales cannot very 
well be placed on the inside of the building, 
as they would then reduce the capacity too 
much.—[Lewis O,. Follo. 


Finish for Farm Buildings—When build- 
ing or repairing farm buildings it is often 
desired to put a cheap fin- 
ish about the eaves and ga- 
bles. Where some projec- 
tion is desired, the plan 
shown in the cut will be 
found very serviceable. A 
single board stands out at 
an angle under the eaves, 
or up and down the gables, 
and is held in position by a triangular bit 
of board at intervals. One can then shin- 
gle right down or out onto the edges of the 
boards, and when the shingling is on, a 
very satisfactory finish and projection will 
be secured, and at almost no expense, 
either for material or labor. Where gutters 
are not used, it is specially important to 
have a projection of the roof to keep the 
drip from the walis. 








Controlling a Cow—T. L. W.: To keep the 
cow from jumping over fences, I suggest 
that you try a board, say 12 inches long, 8 
to 10 inches wide and % inch thick, well stif- 
fened at the ends to prevent warping. Fas- 
ten this over the face by the horns, so that 
it will hang down over the eyes as a flap, 
thus blindfolding the cow. A better way 
is to convert the animal into beef. An ani- 
mal of that kind is so difficult to control 
that she is not worth keeping.—[R. J. Red- 
ding, Ga Exp Sta. 


Tying in a Cork—The accompanying il- 
lustration shows 
how a cork may 
be fastened se- 
curely in a bottle 
and prevent it 
from leaking 
when carried 
about. In the up- 
per part of the il- 
lustration the 
cork is shown se- 
curely tied. In the 
lower part, it is 
shown in outline. 
After a little ex- 
perience the tying 
can be done with 
no difficulty. Cut 
the string about 
the desired length, 
place the middle 
of it on top of the 
cork, disposing of the ends as _ indi- 
cated in the lower half of the sketch. Use 
a stout string and you will have no difficul- 
ty with leaky bottles.—[J. A. M. P. 
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“tenes eesacs? 





Please accept my thanks for your excel- 
lent °99 Year Book just received.—[H. F. 
Johnsen, Geauga Co, O. 










POULTRY POINTERS. 


Pullets Win the Profits. 





Comparative results of last year’s poul-« 
try experiments at the Utah station 
are graphically shown 
by the two illustra- 
tions. The pullets evi. 
dently laid more eggs, 
but the cut does not 
tell the whole story, 
since the pullets 
laid their eggs 
largely in early win. 
ter when prices were 
high, and the actual 
profit from the pul- 
lets was five times 
that from the hens, 
three and four years 

every reason to as- 





HENS’ EGGS. 


The hens were 
old, but there is 
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PULLETS’ EGGS. 


sume that two-year-olds would have 
likewise compared badly with the pullets. 
The experiment emphasizes one of the a,b,c 
principles of egg production for profit: Keep 
early pullets. 





To Get Winter Eggs. 


MRS C. H. BENNETT, VIRGINIA. 





To make hens lay when the weather is 
below zero, we must see that they have 
warm, comfortable roosting places, free 
from drafts. To keep free from vermin, 
keep their dust boxes well supplied with fine 
road dust, mixed with a handful of pul- 
verized tobacco, a little sulphur and a few 
ashes. It is well in the fall to provide a 
barrel of this dust so that it may be 
changed. Clean the henhouse often. Close 
up doors and windows occasionally and 
smoke well with sulphur and tobacco stems. 
A lousy hen will not lay well, neither will 
an overfat one. To prevent them becom- 
ing overfat, attention must be directed to 
proper feeding and exercise. Compel them 
to scratch for.their grain by throwing it 
among a litter of straw, hay or leaves. If 
this is attended to regularly, with proper 
variety of foed, you will seon have a merry, 
singing, industrious lot of biddies, which 
will repay you many times over for the 
extra trouble. A mopish, lazy hen fed en- 
tirely on corn will not pay for her keep, as 


she will soon become overfat and un- 
healthy. 
In order to have a well filled egg 


basket it is absolutely necessary to give a 
variety of food. I give for their morning 
meal a mash of wheat bran, corn meal, 
ground buckwheat or oats mixed with 
some sort of cooked vegetables, such as po- 
tatoes, turnips, beets, etc. For dinner I 
scatter among the litter in their scratching 
shed some whole wheat, buckwheat or 
millet left in the head. For supper I feed 
parched corn, as this is the best food that 
can be given to keep up the warmth of 
their bodies during the long, cold winter 
nights, although I give a feed of other grain 
sometimes at night for a change. Feed 
meat once a week, and keep within their 
reach plenty of grit and charcoal and give 








some ground bone; chopped onions twice 
a week help to keep them healthy. I al- 
ways keep plenty of milk and clean water 
for them to drink. An occasional dust of 
red pepper in their morning mash will 
warm them up and stimulate egg produc- 
tion. I have found venetian red excellent 
for laying hens; it will prevent cholera and 
other diseases besides increasing the num- 
ber of eggs. If the above mode of treat- 
ment be commenced in the fall before the 
weather becomes severe, the hens will be 
in a good condition to withstand the cold 
weather and will repay their owner many 
times by laying a wonderful number of 
eggs right at the time when eggs are bring- 
ing the highest prices. 


Keeping Fowls Warm. 








Fowls can hardly be kept too warm in 
winter, especially at night when not exer- 
cising. If the heat from their bodies can 

















PROTECTED ROOSTS. 


be kept confined about them they will be 
very comfortable indeed. To aid in secur- 
ing this condition of things the plan shown 
in the cut can often be used. Place a board 
at the ceiling in front of the roosts and 
have the platform below the roosts come 
out as far from the rear wall as is this 
board. Stretch a wire in front of the 
board, close to it, and hang a curtain of 
burlap upon the wire. A string and a 
screw-eye can be arranged so that the cur- 
tain can be drawn from the hallway after 
the fowls are at roost. They will keep very 
warm in such an inclosed space. 





The Vermin Pest is perhaps the worst 
that besets the poulterer, Often hens don’t 
lay in winter because infested with lice. 
Millions of chicks die every season from 
the same cause. Lee’s lice killer is prov- 
ing so satisfactory a remedy that it is now 
sold in vast quantities, and depots for its 
distribution have been established through- 
out the country. This and various prepa- 
rations “for getting rid of insects and other 
vermin that pester housekeepers, garden- 
ers, farmers and breeders of poultry, sheep 
and hogs” are described in a very useful 
free pamphlet that it will pay you to send 
for to the manufacturers, George H. Lee 
Co, Omaha, Neb, as advertised in our col- 
umns. 


Answered—A. C. R. (N J): A plan for a 
homemade incubator and brooder will soon 
be published in these columns.—M. E. 
R.: We do not know of a museum likely to 
buy freaks in the chicken line.——A. T. C., 
(Ills): Mate from three to twenty turkey 
hens with one tom, according to his vigor. 
Nine to one is not usually excessive. Better 
get a new gobbler, not too young.——J. Y. 
D.: The brook can be used for ducks.—— 
E. W. P.: The fowls whose combs turn black 
and sometimes burst have black rot, caus- 
ed by bad food or unhealthy surroundings. 
Remove the cause and give a few drops of 
bryonia in the drinking water. 


Selected Stock—No matter what your 
hens are, you can raise a nice flock of 
chickens, if you will try. Choose pure-bred 
roosters of some good varieties, Light Brah- 
mas, Plymouth Rock or any other good 
kind, as you may prefer. Choose well-shap- 
ed eggs of moderately thick shells. Let each 
hen have her own nest and shut her in, let- 
ting her off once a day to feed and roll in 
the dirt. A few leaves of tobacco among 
the straw of the nest is good, where you are 
troubled with lice.—[Merle Neal. 
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POULTRY NETTING 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER MADE. 


in. mesh 2 ft. wide $1.25 i 
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SOME HENS LAY 


in winter—why not == 

ye Here’s the secret. 
The food must take one of two~ 
channels. One forms meat and 
bone, the other, eggs. Lee’s= 
Tonic Powder turns the di- 
gested food into the channel ™ 
for eggs: keeps the digestive or- == 
gans strong and healthy, pre- 
vents over-fat and disease. Not 
an ordinary condition powder 
and not a stimulant.” For 30 cts. 
we will send, as samples, a — o 
package of Tonic and a 30c. 
of Lee’s Lice Hiller, the pepalan 
insecticide which kills all vermin § 
affecting poultry by simply paint- 
ing on roosts. 68- 6 book on 
“Insects” free. Address: nearest office. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1110 Farnam St., OMAHA, NEB. 
178 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 68 Murray St., NEW YORK, 






































THEY HATCH MILLIONS 


of Chickens, Ducka, Turkeys 
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THE IMPROVED 


a VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
S| self-regulating. The simplest, most 
b) reliable. = New t eat Hatcher 
{mn the mark, 
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Prize-Winning Yorkshire Hog. 
Cc. P. DICKERMAN, OHIO. 





I have been raising Yorkshires for a num- 
ber of years and find them profitable. In 
feeding them I plan to give as much bone- 
producing material as possible and find 
nothing better for this than milk and mid- 
dlings. Corn is too fattening for the best 


development of swine, if used exclusively. 
There is no trouble in getting a Yorkshire 
The best plan is to get good size 


fat. 





FIG 1, YORKSHIRE BOAR. 


first, then the flesh is put on rapidly after- 
ward. 

The accompanying illustrations are from 
photographs of hogs on my farm. Fig 1 is 
a Yorkshire boar, 14 mos old when the pho- 
tograph was taken. He weighed at that 
time 400 lbs. The other, Fig 2, is a 3-yr-old 
sow, Syracuse, No 2023, She had just weaned 
a litter of pigs when this was taken and 
was very thin. She has taken the first 
prize at the N Y and Ind state fairs and 
has raised six litters of pigs, containing 
from 7 to 10 each. Her dam, Cora Mead 
No 1937, was sweepstakes sow over all ages 
at N Y state fair in 1895. Her sire was a 
prize winner at the same fair and was a 
very large hog, weighing over 600 lbs. 

Yorkshire swine are in great demand 
now, they being considered splendid foun- 
dation stock from which to develop the 
much-talked-of bacon hog. Crossed with 
Poland-China or Berkshires or given the 
proper kinds of feed, bacon hogs can be de- 
veloped cheaper than by going to Canada 
or elsewhere for Tamworth or Canadian 
bred hogs of any kind. This is the opinion 
of many breeders throughout the west and 
central states, and the wisdom of the plan 
has been demonstrated by experience. 
These hogs are easily kept hardy, mature 
early and can be prepared for the market 
on short notice. 





Winter Care of Sheep. 


E. L. VINCENT, NEW YORK. 





The nearer we come to spring the more 
carefully should we look after the health 
of the sheep. A little neglect just now may 
cost more than we at first thought would 
be willing to admit. A prime requirement 
at any season of the year, but especially 
in winter, is that sheep should have plenty 
of pure water. I know there is an idea 
among many sheep men that sheep do not 
need much water in cold weather. In con- 
sequence of this mistaken notion, we not 
infrequently see the poor creatures knee 
deep in the snow banks trying hard to as- 
suage their thirst by licking the cold snow. 
This is not right. The man who will not 
take pity on his flock after witnessing their 
efforts to get a drink in that way ought 
never to keep sheep. They need a great 
deal of water and must have it to do well. 

In the way of coarse fodder, mixed tim- 
othy and clover, cut early, is the best. of 
anything. Now and then some nice, bright 
oat straw may be substituted for hay. You 
will find that they will eat it with great 
relish, even leaving timothy for it. Every 
day a few whole oats may now be fed ewes 





SHEEP AND SWINE 


soon to yean. For sheep I place a high 
value on this grain. I know of nothing 
better. I know. some prize barley even 
more highly, and there is no doubt that it 
is good, but I have seen sheep made too 
fleshy by liberal feeding of barley. Now 
and then a feeding of bran may be given 
instead of oats and a frequent ration of tur- 
nips or small potatoes will have a decidedly 
good effect upon the digestion, 

On sunny days sheep like to run out for 
a while in the sunshine, but at night and 
on stormy days they should be provided 
with a dry shed, furnished with straw or 
other litter to keep them dry. Sheep are 
exceedingly sensitive to a damp sleeping 
place. When yeaning time comes on, the 
ewes should be taken into a good warm 
pen, particularly at night. Cared for as I 
have outlined there is little danger that the 
sheep will not come through all right and 
do well all through the summer. 





Feeding Oil Cake to Hogs. 


T. B. HART. ILLINOIS, 





I have fed ground oil cake in very limit- 
ed quantities. So limited, indeed, has been 
my experience that I can hardly venture an 
intelligent opinion as to its value. How- 
ever, I have drawn the following conclu- 
sions: It does not pay to buy oil cake and 
use it simply as a food, but, as a conditioner 
and health preserver, it has great feeding 
value and a quantity should be kept always 
on hand for these purposes. 

Corn is and should be the principal feed of 
the stock grower. One might imagine from 
the high-toned formulas for balanced ra- 
tions containing so much this anc so much 








FIG 2. 


YORKSHIRE SOW. 


that that a whole college course would be 
required to feed with the greatest success. 
Practical and satisfactory results are what 
we want and it is my opinion that the whole 
essence of this science and analysis, boiled 
down, is contained right in the crib of corn 
and clover field. Just turn your hogs or 
cattle on the clover field and feed them corn 
in clean troughs and you will accomplish 
results that will not justify a large ex- 
penditure for oil cake or other expensive 
feeds. 





Some Good Pig Feeds—In some German 
pig feeding experiments the greatest gains 
were obtained from feeding oats. Of other 
materials tested, meat meal gave the larg- 
est increase. Barley meal, peanut cake and 
potatoes were practically equal. After the 
pigs were slaughtered the flesh was ex- 
amined. All lots were of good quality, and 
no difference was observed. This is interest- 
ing in view of the fact that it is the popular 
belief that meat meal does not produce a 
high grade of pork. The experimenter be- 
lieves that this is due to the fact that suf- 
ficient mineral salts are not fed with the 
meal. 





Flour for Cuba—During Nov 30,845 bbls 
flour were exported to Cuba, against 21,317 
a year ago. 





PROFIT IN THE DAIRY. 


The Feed and Care of Dairy Stock. 





An exceedingly spicy and practical talk 
along this line was the address of C. P, 
Goodrich, the veteran Wisconsin dairyman, 
before the New Jersey state board of agri- 
culture’s winter meeting. Feeding and car- 
ing for dairy stock for the greatest profit 
formed a text which was admirably am- 
plified. The cow, he stated, is unprofitable 
unless well cared for. Feed the calf from 
the very beginning with a view to produc- 
ing a good milker; have a distinct object in 
view. The first thing of importance is to 
make the young animal grow, but do not 
let it fatten in any event. Take the heifer 
calf away from the mother as soon as it is 
born, and bring it up on skim milk. Let the 
calf have the mother’s milk from a pail for 
a week or ten days; after that, begin to di- 
lute the milk, using skim milk to which qa 
little oilmeal has been added, say a tea- 
spoonful at the beginning dissolved in hot 
water. Gradually increase the oilmeal until 
about two tablespoonfuls per day is being 
fed. Flaxseed jelly, produced by boiling 
flaxseed and pouring off the liquid, allowing 
it to cool, is about as good, but is more ex- 
pensive and more difficult to manage. Feed 
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Victor Corn and Oat Feed is 
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FOR DRIVING HORSES.—Victor 
Corn and Oat Feed is the ideal 
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this until six weeks or two months old. Dur- 
ing all this time, encourage the calf to eat 
coarse food and be careful to feed so that 
the stomach will not be injured. Feed so 
that the calf will grow as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but do not let it lay on fat. 

After the heifer has had her first calf at 
two years of age, give coarse fodder and 
little bran at first, gradually increase the 
grain food until the end of three or four 
weeks when she should be given full feed. 
Feed the cow to her full capacity, that 
is, all she will digest and turn into milk. 
This is the most economical feeding. Do 
not feed so much concentrated food that 
it: will prevent the cow from eating coarse 
food. Two-thirds of the dairy rations should 
br» coarse fodder and one-third concentrated 
feeds. -Many good cows are ruined by 
heavy grain feeding. Cows that have made 
great butter records have been of little 
value after these remarkable performances. 
Of all the splendid cows used in the World’s 
fair test, only one, Merry Maiden, has done 
anything remarkable since as far as Mr 
Goodrich’s knowledge extends. Last year 
this cow produced nearly 10,000 lbs _ milk. 

Feed a balanced ration, that is a proper 
proportion of protein, the muscle-building 
food, to digestible carbohydrates, the fat- 
forming material. The daily ration for a 
1000-lb cow is from 2 to 2% lbs digestible 
protein to 12 to 14 lbs carbohydrates. Any 
m .terials that are palatable and digestible 
may be used in securing this amount of es- 
sential material. The best grain feed will 
depend upon what coarse fodders are used 
with it.. Cofm can be fed profitably with 
clover hay, while peas are good to use in 
connection -.with timothy hay or corn fod- 
der. See that the cow eats up with a good 
appetite all the food given, watch her and 
see that she digests it. See whether she 
puts her food into the milk pail, not on her 
back. Give a variety of foods. For best 
results dairy cows must have some succu- 
lent food. Grass is best for this, but as this 
cannot be had throughout the year, green 
fodder preserved in a silo is the best winter 
food and the most economical. Silos are 
on the increase in Wisconsin; one township 
already has 126. Every farmer who does not 
own one is anxiously looking forward to the 
time when he will be able to build one, and 
those who have silos are planning to in- 
crense their capacitly. Roots are valuable 
as a succulent feed, but are more expénsive 
than ensilage. 

Cows may be cared for and properly fed, 
but unless they are comfortable, contented 
and happy, they will not be profitable. Give 
them a good bed to lie on, provide shelter 
from exposure to cold storms. If a cow is 
allowed to shrink in milk, she can never 
fully recover; that is, she will not give dur- 
ing the year nearly as much milk as she 
would have done if she had not been per- 
mitted to shrink. Mr Goodrich cited an 
instance in his own experience where 20 
cow-~ exposed to a rain for one day lost 
© lbs of butter per day. Of this they re- 
gained only 1 lb for the remainder of the 
season. A Guernsey herd in Wis was visit- 
ed by a party of men, one of whom wore a 
fur coat. This so excited the cattle the 
owner said tha+ that visit cost him during 
tre year $100. In answer to an imquiry, Mr 
Goodrich said that a cow ought to be dry 
for at least six weeks during the year, that 
she should have a calf each year and the 
calf should be taken away before it was al- 
lowed to suck at all. To dry up a persistent 
milker, the best way is to diminish the 
grain food and skip every other milking at 
first, then skip two milkings at a time. Most 
cows will dry up under this treatment. 


* A Beginner in Dairying who wishes to 
go into the business of making milk should 
read up on the subject. For this purpose, 
Stewart’s Dairyman’s Manual, price $2, or 
Gurler’s American Dairying, price $1, both 
postpaid from Orange Jud1 company, New 
York, are among the best books available. 
if milk is properly cooled it can be shipped 
long distances. We do not favor putting 
any chemicals in the milk to preserve it, as 
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they are all more or less detrimental, and 
in fact are prohibited by the strict laws 
geverning the sale of milk in the principal 
cities. 


Stockmen Feeding Cottonseed Meal— 
During the last year the use of cottonseed 
meal in the west; covering Ill, Ia, Kan and 
Neb, has increased wonderfully. A num- 
ber of the mills of the American Cotton Oil 
Co, located in the southwest, which pre- 
viously shipped their product into the east, 
have not been able to contribute to the 
New England market the present season on 
account of a very strong demand from the 
west. The undertone of the market for 
cottonseed meal is strong with some re- 
ported scarcity of strictly prime goods. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 








Worms—D. M. C. (Pa) has some shotes 
which are not growing. One was killed, 
and when the bowels were examined there 
were a number of worms as large as a 
pencil. The pigs are 5 months old. Give 
each pig a tablespoonful fluid extract of 
spigelia and senna at a dose 3 times a day 
until it causes purging: This is the best 
remedy for- the: large, round worm. If 
this medicine is not at hand,:. beat up 2 oz 
pumpkin Seeds with sugar and give this on 
an empty stomach in the morning and in 
the evening give 2 oz castor oil. 





Wind Galls—J. S. R.’s mare has wind 
galls on both fetlock joints which cause 
lameness. Mix 2 drams biniodide of mer- 
cury with 2 oz lard. Rub a little of this 
ointment well in with the fingers once ev- 
ery second week and continue doing so for 
two or three months if necessary. Do not 
work or drive the animal while under 
treatment. 

Paralysis—L. M. S. (N €) has a calf 
which is paralyzed. The calf was weak 
when it was born, but after a few hours it 
seemed all right. It got its mother’s milk 
for 5 days, then got the milk from a Jer- 
sey cow and in a few days the calf became 
paralyzed. The cow does not give more 
than half her usual quantity. The cause 
of the weakness or paralysis is that there 
has not been sufficient nourishment in the 
milk to keep up the strength and develop- 
ment of the calf. The only thing would 
be to feed the calf on the milk of a healthy 
cow. Medicines are not serviceable for any 
young animals. 
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True 
Greatness 
In Medicine 


Is proved by the health. of 
the people:who: have taken 
it. More people have been 
made well, more cases of 
disease and ‘sickness . have 
been cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla than by any other 
medicine in the. world. - The 
peculiar combination, - pro- 
portion and_ process in ‘its 
preparation make — Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla peculiar to itself 
and unequalled by any other. 
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CATILE BREEDING 


By WM. WARFIELD. This work is by common consent 
the most valuable and pre-eminently practical treatise on 
cattle breeding ever published in Aimeriea, being the act- 
ual experience and observance of a practical man. Cloth 
12mo. Postpaid, 82. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 








Sharples Quality. 


Every farmer who keeps 
five’ or more} cows} can 
afford a hand separator. 
In fact, he cannot afford 
to be without one. Avoid 
all mistakes and useless 
expenditure by buying a 
Safety Hand Separator 
They not only represent 
highest quality in such 
machines, but stand for 
highest quality in prod- 
uct as well. They,skim 
clean, turn easy, last 
leng and cost nothing for 





repairs. Send for circu- 

lars. 

BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Toledo, ©., Omaha, Neb., West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Il., St. Paul, Minn., 


Dubuque, Ia., San Francisco, Cal. 





The Brilled Well 


is beyond a doubt the Pure Well. 
easily found with-the 


sSTAR, RRGHINE 
eehlons, pasree, ond 









SANDERS’ 


Horse BREEDING 


By J.H. SANDERS. Being the general principles of 
heredity applied to the business of breeding horses and 
the pon eee of stallions, brood mares and foals. The 
book embraces all that the breeder should know in regard 
to the selection of stock, management of the stallion, 
brood mare and foal, and treatment of diseases peculiar 
to breeding animals. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. _ Post- 

aid, 81.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 











TAKE ANY PART OF THE 


Improved United States Separator 


And consider 


First, the Material; 
Thirdly, the Workmanship; 


diy, the 


Secon gn; 
Fourthly, Its Tein Work; 


and you have four reasons for its acknowledged 
Simplicity, Durability, and Capacity 
for continuous hard work and complete separation, 
Send for our tatest Illustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt, 
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Frait Buds in Splendid Condition. 





In reply to inquiries sent out by Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist threugheut the fruit- 
growing section of the U SS, _ horticul- 
turists umite in stating that up _ to 
date fruit buds have suffered no in- 
jury except possibly. in limited lecali- 
ties and even. in these the damage is 
slight. If weather conditiens are faverable 
from now on, indications point to a large 
crop of fruits of all kinds. Sec Treop of the 
Indiana herticultural society says: ‘“‘Thus 
far my observation and correspondence 
seem to show that fruit buds ef all kinds 
are in good condition.” Prof Taft of 
the Mich exp. sta says that ‘fruit 
buds of all kinds seem to be in good 
condition, although owing to the wet 
weather during the fall they are rather 
loose and may be destroyed if the tempera- 
ture should remain much below Zero for any 
length of time. Trees of all kinds are in 
fairly good condition and promise a large 
crop of fruit.’’ 

New Jersey peach growers report their 
trees all right. The prospects in southern 
Il! are excellent for the coming season. 
Fruit buds are in good condition in Ia. Cold 
has not been severe enough to cause much 
if any damage. Orchards are in first-class 
condition and the prospects are for a good 
crop the coming season. Sec John Hall of 
western N Y says: “The fruit buds in this 
section are in good condition at present, 
except possibly Baldwin apples which do 
not promise a very heavy crop. It is a 
characteristic of this section that our light- 
est crops come in the odd numbered year, 
but the present season promises to go be- 
yond the aVerage of the odd year crops.” 
Sec Latham of Minn says there has been no 
injury to fruit buds or to trees or plants 6f 
any kind from cold weather. Sec Philips 
of the Wis hort society says fruit buds to 
date are uninjured. Orchards went into 
winter quarters in good shape and are now 
in first class condition. Sec Philips further 
says that he does not expect a fruit crop 
such as in ’98, but does look for a fair crop. 

Of course it is impossible to predict with 
any certainty the size of the fruit crop as a 
whole the coming season. The worst time 
is yet to come, but in view of the wide- 
spread failure last year, it is reasonable 
to expect that the crop of ’99 will be a good 
one to say the least. 





Vine Varieties Crossing. 
BY THE LATE A. W. LIVINGSTON. 





I do not believe the Yankee (or yellow 
cow) pumpkin the sweet pumpkin or the 
Cushaw squash will mix or cross with each 
other. You could plant together and each 
would continue true to kind. If this were 
not true they would have pbeen lost to us 
long ago, for I have seen them grow with 
their vines interlapping for more than 50 
years and yet they are as distinct now as 
they were then. 

The sweet pumpkin will cross with the 
winter Crookneck squash, for their seeds 
and stems are alike. The Cushaw and the 
Potato pumpkin will ‘‘mix in the blossom,” 
for they are one and the same, only one has 
a neck and the other has none. 

The old-fashioned Yankee or cow pump- 
kin will not cross uponany other that grows. 
I have gone far and,near watching for this 
and have never seen it. 

Al! squashes that grow a tissue-like film 
over their seeds, that will rub off when the 
seeds are dried, will cross upon each other 


readily. Such are the Hubbards, Marble- 
head, Boston Marrow, Esscx Hybrid and 
the like. 


I do not believe that melons cross with 
pumpkins or squashes. Peeple often think 
so, when their melons taste “flat as a pump- 
kin,” as they say. The cause lies not in 
such an unnatural cross, but in the soil or 
seasen. Black elm soil wrtll not produce 
good sweet melons, but sugar-tree land, 
though nearby the other, will grow the fin- 
est flavored melons in the world. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Orchard and Gardén Notes. 





Corrosive Sublimate for Potato Scab— 
The scab of potatees can be prevented by 
soaking the seed in a weak solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate. Dissolve 2 oz of finely 
pulverized sublimate in 2 gals of hot water 
and let it stand over night or until the sub- 
limate is all dissolved. Dilute this to 15 gals 
and permit it to stand in a wooden bar- 
rel 4 or 5 hours. Select the seed to be 
treated, wash off all dirt and immerse in 
the solution 1% hours, after which dry the 
potatoes and cut and plant as usual, taking 
care not to plant upon ground that has pre- 
viously borne diseased potatoes. The pota- 
toes may be cut before they are treated 
with the solution. Great care must be used 
in using this sublimate, as it is a poison. 
The solution must not be placed in metallic 
vessels, This is the only effective treatment 
of seed to prevent scab; it usually does the 
business, and is so cheaply and easily em- 
ployed that it ought to come into universal 
use wherever potato scab is feared. 


Ornamental Shrubs, according to H. T. 
Jones, before the N J horticultural society, 
to be desirable must have some particular 
merit of their. own; such as_ beautiful foli- 
age or: flowers, must be adapted to the lo- 
eality in which they are grown and must 
be hardy. They will thrive in any good 
garden soil, and to be most effective should 
be massed. Do not‘place them in a dense 
shade. Stir the ground around the roots 
frequently the first season. Among the 
shrubs which are considered desirable are 
the different ‘kinds of spiraea, lilacs, mock 
orange, red flowering currant, wild olive, 
Japan snowball, various kinds of hyd- 
rangeas, rose of Sharon, purple leaved 
birch, purple leaved maple, California 
privet, clematis Jackmanni, Japan © lily, 
Virginia creeper and the honeysuckle. 





A New Strawberry of Merit is the 
New York. It has been well tested 
in various sections and is highly spoken of 
by allwho have grown it. The introducer, W. 
F, Allen, Jr, of Salisbury, Md, is a specialist 
who devotes 90 acres to the strawberry, and 
finds the New York his best among many 
kinds. It is a selected seedling of the Bu- 
bach No 5, which had been fertilized with 
the Jessie, and is more prolific and more 
uniform in size. It is a medium season ber- 
ry in ripening and is singularly free from 
green sides and tips; it ripens uniformly. 
The plant is a strong, stalky grower. 





The Gooseberry and Currant are easily 
handled and well fitted for long distance 
shipments. I have found them grown with 
profit. They seem to thrive best on a cool, 
moist soil on which the foliage holds well 
into autumn. The President Wilder and 
Prince Albert, by reason of their great 
productiveness and good shipping qualities, 
are our favorites as currants, while the 
English sorts and Downing gooseberry pay 
best as gooseberries.—[S. D. Willard, On- 
tario Co, N Y. 


Acid for Niter Nuisance—One of our 
well-posted Ohio maple sugar makers, H. 
F. Johnson of Geauga Co, writes us that in 
taking care of the niter nuisance he knows 
nothing better than the use of muriatic 
acid diluted as occasion demands. Another 
method in vogue by him is a thorough 
cleansing of pans and evaporators in the 
fall with the sourest of whey. ‘“‘The difficul- 
ties in making nice maple goods,” he writes, 
“are as nothing compared to those of get- 
ting the produet to the consumer for what 
it really is and is worth. Work early and 
late to get a national pure food law that 
will be enforced.”’ 


Peach Tree Borers—The best method of 
preventing injury from these insects is to 
keep the borer from depositing its eggs, by 
hilling up the soil around the trees or plac- 
ing tarred paper or even wire netting 
around the trunk to the hight of 2 ft. Nox- 
ious washes which will keep awdy the in- 
sects are also advised. 





Life Saved by Swamp-Root 





The Creat Discovery That Cures Kidney 
and Bladdei Troubles. 





Statistics prove that more peeple are 
breught to the grave by diseases of the kid- 
neys and bladder than by any other disease. 

Kidney trouble is in itself so insidious 
and deeeptive that thousands have seme 
form of it and never suspect it. 

For many years. medieal science has 
been trying to discover seme remedy that 
would pesitively overcome these danger- 
ous treubles. 

But net until recently was the discovery 
made. Dr Kilmer, the eminent physieian 
and scientist, after years of study and re- 
search, and after test on test that never 
varied in the grand result, anneunced the 
discovery of Swamp-Root, whieh has 
proven itself a most wonderful cure for all 
diseases of the kidrieys and bladder. 

While Swamp-Root has proved such a 
remarkable success in curing kidney and 
bladder diseases it has also proved equally 
invaluable in:the cure of blood diseases, 
rheumatism, liver and stomack troubles 
and in the regulation and cure of all uric 
acid troubles, 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private prac- 
tice; among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief, and. has proved’so successful 
that a special arrangement has been made 
by which all readers-ef the American Agri- 
culturist, who have not already triedit, may 
have a sample bottle sent absolutely free 
by mail. Also a book telling more about 
Swamp-Root and containing some of the 
thousands upon thousands. of testimonial 
letters received from men and women whoa 
owe their good health, in fact,. their very 
lives, to the wonderful curative properties 
of Swamp-Root. Be sure to mention Ameri- 
can Agriculturist when sending your ad- 
dress to Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 

This great modern discovery is for sale 
at most drug stores in fifty-cent and one 
dollar sizes. Don’t make any mistake, but 
make a note of the name, Swamp-Root, Dr 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and remember that 
it is prepared only by Dr Kilmer & Co, 
Binghamton, N Y. 














Salzer’s Seeds are Warranted to Produce. 


Mahlon Luther, FE. Troy, Pa., astonished the world 
by growing 250 bushels Big Four Oats; J. Breider, 
Mishicott, Wis., 173 bush. barley, and H. Lovejoy, 
Red Wing, Minn., by growing 320 bush. Salzer’s corn 
per acre. If you doubt, write them. We wish to gain 
200,00 new customers, hence will send on trial 


10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR 10c. 
10 pkzsof rare farm seeds, Salt Bush, Rape for Sheep, 
the $3000 Corn, ‘‘ Big Four Oats,” Beardless Barley, 
[om Bromus Inermis—vielding 7 tons hay per acreon dry 
soils, etc., ‘*40c. Wheat,"’ including our mammoth 
Seed Catalogue, telling all about our Farm 
seeds, etc., all mailed you upon receipt of but 
10c. postaze, positively worth $10, to gét a 


start,100,000 bbla. Seed Potatoes 
































35 pkgs earliest vegetar 






Pleas ble seeds, $1.00 Catalog 
send this alone, Sc. 
adv. along, No. 148 














BEST in the world from 1 
cent per packet up. Cele- 
brated or strong and 
rapid growth. Postage paid. 


in every order. Oldest reliable 
seedsman inthe west. Send yours 
and neighbor’s address fer pret- 
tiest large catalog ever paneet 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Hl 





a. “. 


at 30th edition of the New} 
: uide to Hose Culture, the 


leading Rose og of Amer- 
ica, will be sent free on request. 
132 pages, superbly illus’d. De- 












scribes 75 entirely new reses 
allold favorites. Makes success! 





with D.&0, Roses sible to all. 
Describes all other irable flow- 
ers. Free sample of our magazine 


Success with Flowers,on request. 
| ad The Dingee & Conard Co. West Grove, Pay 
























Thousands of Dollars in Prizes. 





The deeper we get into this garden con- 
test, inaugurated by American Agricultur- 
ist, the more we find in it for anyone who 
has land enough for a garden patch, large 
or small. Not only are our own prizes lib- 
eral for the best statement of just how 
you have managed your garden, but by 
exhibiting your fruits and vegetables at 
the various fairs, horticultural exhibitions, 
etc, you stand to win many other prizes. 
In addition to all these regular prizes, some 
of the seedsmen like Burpee offer addi- 
tional prizes of from $5 to $25 for the best 
exhibits at local, county and state fairs of 
flowers, fruits or vegetables produced from 
their seeds or plants. We have not been 
able to compile all the premium lists of- 
fered by fair associations and horticultural 
and agricultural societies throughout the 
U S and Canada, but judge that upward of 
$500,000 are offered directly or indirectly in 
this connection. 

Certainly with all this stimulus, every- 
one will “go in” for a good garden this sea- 
son. American Agriculturist last week con- 
tained the rules in full and answers to nu- 
merous questions about the contest. If 
you want to compete for any of the prizes 
below, you must notify us to that effect, 
also notify any of the contributors to the 
prize list whose special offers you wish to 
compete for, and be sure that your sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist is paid 
up for a year hence. The rules are few, 
simple, and fair to all, but if after reading 
them carefully any questions arise, write 
us and we will gladly reply through this 
department. 

THE PRIZES THUS FAR OFFERED 


include the following, some of which will be 
apportioned into smaller prizes when the 
lists are closed: 


American Agriculturist offers a grand 

prize for the report of a garden for 1899 

that brings out most clearly and fully 

the actual product and returns from 

the garden, receipts and expenses and 

DROTROGS DUTBUOG 6 660ccs sicteccccecescess 8250.00 
8. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, pro- 

vided our grand prize of $250 is taken 

by a garden in which the Planet Jr 

implements have been used exclusive- 

ly, wil duplicate the grand prize, mak- 

ee a err pee $500.00 
In Addition to the Above, S. L. Allen & 

Co, Philadelphia, Pa, contribute prizes 

in gold of $100, $50, $30, $20, $15, two of 

$10 and three of $5 for the reports that 

show the most profitable results ob- 

tained where Planet Jr implements 

have been used, a total of .............0 $250.00 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia 

Pa, will duplicate our grand prize of 

$250 if taken by a garden whose seeds 

were purchased from them and selected 

from their Farm Annual of 1899, making 

SD ROGRE BITE OE oie. ieccccadcisce Sastsces $500.00 
W. W. Rawson & Co, Seedsmen, 12 and 

13 Faneuil Halli square, Boston, Mass. 

will duplicate our grand prize of $250 if 

taken by a garden whose seeds were 

purchased from them and selected from 

their 1899 catalog, making a total 

EO WE 5.05000 500 Ee ee Rte per e $500.00 
If the Above Is Not Won, W. W. Raw- 

son & Co will contribute to this compe- 

tition $100 in cash and $150 worth of 

goods from their regular catalog for 

1900, to be apportioned in the prize list 

as The Editor thinks will best promote 

gardening and horticulture throughout 

Amerion, Or & total OF... 25 ...cccccsccecces $250.00 
Pretty Lake Nurseries, Holland & Co, 

Piymouth, Ind, choice nursery stock, to 

be selected from their catalog, to the 

DE Gs dative cae bidedectscnaaedésnuens $150.00 
The Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston and 

New York,if Bowker’s garden fertilizer 

is used exclusively at the rate of 1%, ton 

on every \% acre (or 10 lbs to every 100 

sq ft), off-r fertilizer to the value of..... $100.00 
California State board of Horticulture, 

B. M. Lelong, secretary, Sacramento, 

particulars later, offers ............00000. $100.00 
8S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct, $50 

in cash for best reports from those who 

used their seed (catalog free), in prizes 

of $20, 10, and 4 of $5 each, and $20 addi- 

tional if garden using Woodruff’s seeds 

captures grand prize, a total of.......... $70.00 
Buechly’s Nurseries, Greenville, O, $15 

worth of Greenville and Lovett straw- 

berry plants, 25 Greenville apple trees, 

300 Eldorado blackberry, total $26; 

an additional prize of $26 worth of 

nursery stock given if grand prize is 

taken by a garden planted with small 

fruits from this nursery, a total of...... $52.00 
The Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co, Charles V. Mapes, manager, 











OUR GARDEN CONTEST 
























































143 Liberty street, New York city, con- 

tribute without restrictions.............. $50.00 
New York Market Gardeners’ Axs’n, 

281 Sixth avenue, New York city, flow- 

er and vegetable seeds to the value of $50.00 
Dwight Herrick, Rochelle, Ill, if contest- 

ants buy at least $1 worth of plants or 

seeds from him this season, contributes $50.00 
The Crete Nurseries, Crete, Neb, E. F. 

Stephens, manager, 10 doz 2-yr grape- 

vines, 5 doz raspberry,5 doz currant, 6 


1899 
GARDEN 
and FLORAL GUIDE 


The Golden Wedding Edition to celebrate z 


Warner pear trees, total value........... $23.00 our year in business is a work of art. 24 4 
Cc. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt, seeds or pages lithographed in colors. 4 Pages souvenir; 

OS AAD MARLEE EADS ELLIE $15.00 nearly 200 pages filled with fine half-tone illus- 
William P. Perkins, 59 Tenth street, Fruits of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, 

Brooklyn, N Y, dealer in wood ashes, indis 8, etc. = is too expensive to giveaway 

contributes same containing not jess : ry ye y, but we want everyone inter 

eS, rrr 815.00 fo, ed in a good garden to have a copy, there- 
G. J. Kellogg & Sons, Jamesville, Wis, Dos mn ene ar the Guile whe 

« y BAGH ce ccc ccccseescceccececesce ° e 
strawberry plants..... $5.00 worth of seed for only 45 C vea 


1 * new plan of 
selling vegetable seeds, giving more for your 
money than any seedsman, and also a scheme 
giving credit for the tull amount of your pur- 
chase to buy other goods. Don’t fail to get 
our Catalogue, it will pay you. 

Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue, free. 
Vick’s Magazine, enlarged, improved, and 





Canker Worm Eggs- H. J. C.: The eggs 
received are of the fall canker worm, and if 
they can be removed now and burned, it will 
be so much relief from the ravages of 
worms on the leaves next spring. If the 
trees are small, or their branches easily up to date on all subjects relating to garden- 
reached, this is perfectly feasible. When Fb va Se year. oe 1899 offer—the 
the worms appear, nothing is more effectual bd gazine x year, and the G at 
than spraying with the ordinary paris green wv JAMES VICKS SONS, ares 
on london purple mixture.—[W. A. Buck- $333333393303CcCCCCECER 
hout, Pa Exp Sta. 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 3 U R oF E Best 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the ey ay of insect oe fungous = 
eases is no longeran experiment but a necessity. Th 
at Grow 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant colored 
plates and illustrations from nature. Gives much valu- 
able new information. THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
in cash prizes. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA 


SEEDS 


for Everybody at 
Market Gardeners’ 
Prices. 

You Save Money by 
buying our Sevrds, 
and you Make Money 
by planting them. 
Before ordering 
your Seeds send for 
our Catalogue and / 


ECECEEEEEEEEEEEECEEE 
‘EECECECEEEEEEEEEE ECE 






















Our readers wiil do well to write to Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get P a a es 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and fu : 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- ——eee, 
table crops, which contains much valuable infor- . 
mation, and may be had for the asking. HEMAN GLASS, SEED GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 

















EE. oe Nw He - 
LR? ves RAE ri he a y, . 
Bu Strawberry Plants 
wr. Allen, Jr., who undoubted- /& 
ly has the largest stock and finest selec- 
E tion of vigorous, healthy plants in the 


world. This stock is of his Tene and he knows that it is pure. 


AT HE SELLS 4 
Band they mt ‘F CROWS ALL! of PLAN yZ aBArS roped aad repacked i 


82-page illustrated and descriptive catalogue free. 


» SALISBURY, MD. 


stock. 

















No Rust & Asparagus Roots — 


1 have 500,000 one and two year for sale. Conovers Colossal, Barrs Mammoth, Palmetto, etc. Price Low. 
Full line of Nursery Stock. Catalogue free. ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





' ~~ Cc... . Vegetable and Field beds, 
From the GROWER. SEED POTATOES. 
Raised on our own Farm. Prices the lowest possible. Send for our Cat- 


alogue now—this very hour. It costs you nothing and you ought to seeit 
before buying any seeds. Jos. Harris Co., Moreton Farm, via Coldwater, N. Ye 














350,000 i 2 {jam 3ee,ese rea ‘a ey eet Ra 
A le uince ricot, Mulberry, etc. .000 ua ear 
2.506000 Banal Bruits, 1,000,000 Roses. Headquarters for 


CRNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 44 


greenhouses filled with choice Roses, Paims, Araucarias, Ficus, Ferns, 
Geraniums, ete. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue and price list free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 410, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 















FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL Smal Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, Cilmbing Plants 


Ree oe chatents cnltzetions ta AnnSStORs 
BEST NOVELTIES 
Descriptive Illustrated C; e free. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, Ve 
Fifty-ninth 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. Year. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, aud the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
peoes, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 19€0; Feb. 00. to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontin uances— Resp onsible subscribers wil) con- 
tinue te receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or Hs 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by recular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made pavable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPARY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, 


62 Lafayette Piace 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as udvertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 4, 1899. 


HICAGO, 
Marquette Building 
Publishers. 











A gain of 175 million dollars in the value 
of live stock on farms in a single year is a 
matter for congratulation, Yet that is just 
what American Agriculturist’s special re- 
port, on an earlier page, shows. Every class 
of live stock. has shared in theimprovement, 
with the single exception of swine, and here 
the shrinkage is not serious, hogs being re- 
garded profitable property by farmers at 
large, especially in the heavy corn belt. 
The depression in the live stock industry, so 
pronounced a few years ago, and at its 
worst in 1896, has since that date shown a 
gratifying change toward complete recov- 
ery. The upward movement continues with 
increasing foree and volume. 


rr 


Over 300 young farmers are now studying 
practical agriculture at the two winters’ 
course of 14 weeks each in the university of 
Wisconsin. Its dairy schoo] has a separate 
course of 12 weeks, covering every detail of 
cheese factory and creamery management. 
The young men get experience in doing 
every kind of work pertaining to the farm 
or dairy. This practical drill is made much 
ef, rather than theory from books or from 
lectures. This idea is carried still further in 
the university of Minnesota where young 
men and women are spending three winters 
of six months each in book studies and lec- 
tures, united with practical experience in 
agriculture and domestic science. Prof 
Henry, writing on this subject in the Breed- 
ers’ Gazette, emphasizes the necessity for 
thus making agricultural instruction in- 
tensely practical. ‘‘True practice is based on 
science, and the more intensely scientific we 
are the more are we practical.” Henry also 


Says with equal truth, “It is easy to ‘lec- 
ture a class to death’; it is difficult and ex- 
pensive to give them that kind of instruc- 











EDITORIAL 


tion which they can use in their every- 
day farm operations at home and which 
will make better practical farmers of 
them.” Right here is the weak spot 
in the average agricultural college. It “‘lec- 
tures the boys to death,” put they get so 
little of the practical application that their 
knowledge is not made organic—it does not 
become so thoroughly a part of them that 
they will never forget it, but may always 
have it on tap to use when necessary. If 
theory is united with practice, if we ac- 
tually do the things we read about or hear 
lectures upon, we seldom forget them. This 
is the secret of J. Liberty Tadd’s remark- 
able success with his “New Methods in 
Education’’—a book that should be read by 
every parent, teacher, principal and presi- 
dent, as well as by children and youth. it 
is published by the Orange Judd company, 
and a prospectus will be sent free to anyone 
who asks for it. The publication of that 
great work has been a labor of love with us, 
because we realized how simply, naturally 
and perfectly Tadd had solved some of the 
great problems in education, and it is grati- 
fying now to find the greatest authorities 
in America, England and Europe more than 
sustaining this view by their high opinions 
of Mr Tadd’s book. 


The National Crisis. 








The United States senate at Washington 
is to vote on the treaty of peace with Spain 
at 3 p m next Monday, Feb 6. In whatever 
form the treaty is finally ratified, it be- 
comes the supreme law of the land, co-equal 
with if not superior to the constitution it- 
self. The people have no opportunity to 
vote on the momentous issues raised by the 
treaty, which are to. be decided Feb 6 after 
only a few weeks’ consideration. The only 
way for the people to help in solving this 
problem is to instantly write personal let- 
ters to both the senators from their state, 
admonishing them of the popular will. This 
is the least any of us can do. That our 
readers may do it intelligently, we pre- 
sent here a brief, impartial view of the 
case. 





1. The so-called imperialists want the 
treaty ratified without amendment. This 
would ‘cede’ to the United States sover- 
eignty over the Philippines. The weight 
of constitutional authority testifies that 
such cession compietes absolute annexa- 
tion, conferring full American citizenship 
upon all inhabitants of the Philippines and 
entitling them or their products to free ad- 
mission into the United States. 

2. The “‘expansionists,” who are not quite 
so radical as the imperialists, contend that 
cession does not annex, but that it 
would leave the United States free to deal 
with the Philippines. These expansionists, 
of whom Senator Lodge is a type, frankly 
favor independence for the Filipinos, so 
soon as they are capable of it. Meanwhile, 
the islands should be under United States 
military government, and if ever a govern- 
ment of their own is set up, to be under 
our protectorate. 

3. The anti-imperialists, or the most ex- 
treme of them, want the United States to 
keep only Manila and its environs for a 
coaling station and base for the American 
navy and commerce in the Orient. They 
want the United States army to get out 
just as soon as the Filipinos have estab- 
lished stable government, at the same 
time notifying the world not to trespass 
in the Philippines. 

4. The compromise party takes this po- 
sition: Amend the treaty so that Spain 
“relinquish” her sovereignty in the Philip- 
pines as she does in Cuba, instead of ced- 
ing it to the United States. Then the isl- 
ands will not be annexed, but the United 
States will have ample powers over them 
as a protectorate. Keep the American 
army and navy there for a while to pre- 
serve the peace and administer the cus- 
toms, thus paying back our $20,000,000 and 
other expenses. Meanwhile ket the military 
government install capable Filipinos in the 








civil administration, just as is now being so 
successfully done in Cuba. In a few years 
complete native autonomy should be ac- 
complished, when the Philippine independ- 
ent government may “go it alone,’ under 
the supervision or protectorate of the 
United States. 





Such a compromise is a wise one. It 
would enable the United States to amply 
fulfill all its obligations to the Filipinos, it 
would give the United States every possible 
advantage in the Orient, but it would avoid 
the vast dangers, evils and complications 
that annexation would involve. This plan 
would be in harmony with American prin- 
ciples, would largely avoid militarism and 
would prevent the disaster to American 
agriculture that would follow free admis- 
sion of tropical sugar, tobacco, fruit, vege- 
tables, etc, which would result from cession 
or annexation. 

It is now stated on the highest authority 
that the president, Admiral Dewey and 
others in the best position to judge, favor 
this compromise. But it is being bitterly 
resisted by selfish interests that would pro- 
fit enormously by annexation. Outright 
cession of the Philippines would be speedily 
followed by Cuban annexation also. What 
vast profit all this would mean to colonial 
syndicates, what untold losses to our do- 
mestic farmers, has already been fully 
stated on this page. All these dangers, and 
the far greater evils involved in imperial- 
istic sacrifice ‘of American principles, would 
be avoided by the proposed compromise. 

Such a compromise commends itself to 


99 per cent of the American people. It is 
based on “that strict regard for justice 
which is the highest wisdom—the spirit 


which has governed our people throughout 
their whole history in dealing with foreign 
nations and with each other.” 

To promote this desirable result, every- 
one should instantly write both their sena- 
tors at Washington to amend the treaty 
so as to provide for a protectorate instead 
of a cession of sovereignty. Simply ad- 
dress “Senator ——, The Senate, Wash- 
ington, D C,” writing to both your sena- 
tors according to the following list: Ohio, 
Foraker and Hanna; Kentucky, Lindsay 
and DeBoe; Tennessee, Bate and Turley; 
Mississippi, Walthall and Money; Ala- 
bama, Morgan and Pettus; New York, 
Murphy and Platt; Pennsylvania, Quay 
and Penrose; New Jersey, Smith and Sew- 
ell; Delaware, Gray and Kenny; Mary- 
land, Gorman and Wellington; West Vir- 
ginia, Faulkner and Elkins; Virginia, Dan- 
iel and Martin; North Carolina, Pritchard 
and Butler; South Carolina, Tillman and 
McLaurin; Georgia, Bacon and Clay; Flor- 
ida, Pasco and Mallory. 

Act immediately. Your letter, postal or 
telegram must reach Washington before 
Monday noon to be effective. The farmer 
is the man most directly concerned in this 
question. He should make himself felt. 
Use the mails and wires. 


————EE 


“I take pleasure in sending you herewith 
a photograph of my farm buildings with 
some sketches showing the floor plans, etc, 
as per your editorial request in American 
Agriculturist for Jan 28. Besides the de- 
scription of the pictures, I send a criticism 
pointing out wherein I have found these 
buildings convenient, and also indicating 
what I would change if I were going to put 
up another set of buildings.’””’ Now we find 
this criticism more valuable than the pic- 
tures themselves! It indicates the good and 
bad points in the buildings for the condi- 
tions under which they are used. We wish 
others who send us such material would 
imitate this example. Everyone can tell 
what they would change or have different 
if they were going to build again, as 


well as what points in their pres- 
ent buildings they would retain. Such 
intelligent criticism will help us and 


our architect mightily in our studies to de- 
velop the model homestead referred to in 
our issue of last week. 








Successful Fruit Growers in Conference. 





The Rochester meeting of the western 
New York horticultural society last week 
was a thorough success, in point of at- 
tendance, enthusiasm, and the dissemina- 
tion of valuable and helpful knowledge re- 
lating tothe growing and marketing of fruits. 
Among those present were many men of 
national reputation. This was the 44th 
annual meeting, and was the largest in the 
history of the society. Many ladies were 
present at every session. The exhibition of 
spraying machinery was large, one steam 
power sprayer being in operation in the 
rear of the hall during the meetings. Im- 
plements of all kinds useful to the fruit 
grower were shown in profusion. 

The exhibit of fruit was of about the 
usual size, the Geneva station making a 
handsome display of 68 varieties of ap- 
ples, several plates of pears and four plates 
of quinces. Ellwanger & Barry showed 40 
kinds of native grapes, but they were not 
all in as perfect condition as in former 
years. The same firm showed 44 kinds of 
pears. William C. Barry displayed mam- 
moth Anjou pears. Mrs Patrick Barry 
had 11 varieties of hothouse grapes. Sev- 
eral valuable papers will be incorporated 
in the annual report that were not read for 
lack of time. Many of the questions on the 
program were not reached for the same 
reason. A big effort was made to keep the 
question box empty, but it was impos- 
sible. Many members take this way to gain 
information, and never before have so many 
slips of paper been thrown into the box. 
County reports are now published in the 
proceedings and not read. The agricultural 
correspondents think these reports should 
be read at the meetings. They are fresh 
from the people and while they may not 
always be up to the latest scientific kink, 
very often bring out valuable points in dis- 
cussion, as the reader always has to take 
a “quiz at the conclusion of the read- 
ing. 

The attendance this year was from wide- 
ly separated points and from several states 
and Canada, and over 500 were present at 
several of the sessions. A large part of 
the staff of both the Geneva and Cornell 
stations attended all the time, and as Pres 
Willard said, no matter what question of 
bug or disease comes up, we have an au- 
thority present to settle it. 





Cheaper Rates on Farm Loans are be- 
ing sought by many farmers. If they 
can’t pay off their mortgages at once they 
want to refund at lower rates of interest. 
Investments in mortgages on improved 
farms well located and occupied by re- 
sponsible parties, and in amount only one- 
third to two-thirds the assessed value of 
the property, are sought after by certain 
life insurance and trust companies. Among 
such concerns are the following, to whom 
application may be made direct, but of 
course we cannot say whether any of them 
will be prepared to accept an application: 
Mutual life insurance company, New York 
life insurance company, Equitable life in- 
surance company, all of New York city; 
Massachusetts Mutual life insurance com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass; Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Aetna life, Phoenix Mutual and Trav- 
elers’ insurance companies of MHart- 
ford, Ct; Northwestern life insurance com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn; Prudential life 
insurance company, Newark, N J; Provi- 
dent life and trust company, Philadelphia. 





American Clover Seed in Germany—As 
our importers could, at the close of the last 
season, buy from America at exceptionally 
low figures, they made purchases not only 
for regular trade demands but also for 
speculation. In addition nearly all our 
grain firms which are outsiders in seed 
bought on speculation. Stocks carried from 
old crop American seed were in Stettin 600 
to 700 tons; in addition it must be remem- 
bered that provincial dealers have held 
unusually large stocks. This accounts for 
the small imports from America at the be- 





HORTICULTURE--COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


ginning of this season. Resellers govern 
the market. Most of the speculators have 


now generally realized and stocks of Ameri-* 


can red clover are at present about 250 tons. 
Importers are still inclined to hold off, but 
it is only a question of time when old stocks 
will be so exhausted that dealers will be 
forced to pay higher figures and importers 
can again import at current prices. It is 
probable that at figures around 35 marks 
per 50 kilos, delivered, (equal to about $7 60 
per 100 lbs), for finest seed, especially vwVis, 
dealers will buy larger quantities, as Rus- 
sia does not seem to be shipping any of 
consequence. But that imports from Amer- 
ica will show nearly the extent they did at 
the end of last season is not to be expect- 
ed. Nevertheless it is to be presumed that 
during the next three months a larg- 
er import from America will be recorded 
than up to the present, principally high 
grade seeds.—{Wilhelm Doering, Stettin, 
Germany. 





More Inquiry for Wool is a feature of 
the market, prices remaining substantially 
as last quoted. The wool trade is lacking 
in positive activity, with buyers conserva- 
tive, yet considerable inquiry is noted and 
liberal lines are changing hands. Quota- 
tions are on the basis of 27@28c per 1b for 
Ohio XX at such large distributing centers 
as New York and Boston. 





Commission Merchants Against Oleo— 
At the annual convention of the national 
league of commission merchants held this 
month at New Orleans a resolution was 
unanimously adopted favoring the imposi- 
tion of a tax of 10c per pound on bogus but- 
ter. J. D. Hendrickson of Philadelphia was 
elected president for '99, and A. Warren 
Patch of Boston re-elected secretary. The 
next annual meeting will be held at Balti- 
more, probably in January, 1900. 

sciiaaciaicemallatcaiinee 

Two large schemes for the speedy devel- 
opment of the beet sugar industry are an- 


nounced. The Advance sugar company, 
capitalized at $50,000,000, is proposed to 
“take over’ existing or contemplated beet 


sugar factories in Michigan, New York or 
the middle states and to build others. The 
promoters are trying to place the stock 
solely among retail grocers and farmers, 


making it a co-operative effort for those 
who produce and sell its product. The 
other scheme is the consolidation into a 


single company of the Oxnard factories at 
Norfolk and Grand Island, Neb, Chino and 
Hueneme, Cal. It is said that the Ox- 
nards will keep a controlling interest in 
the new company, but that the deal will 
free much capital now tied up in these fac- 
tories and enable them to use it in build- 
ing new mills at some of the many places 
all over the country that want sugar fac- 
tories. 





October Purple Plum, 


Luther Burbank’s Latest and Best Production. 


It is of large size, deep maroon color, a great beauty, 
and superb variety. No other plum compares with it, 
Handsome color-plate picture of this plum, pretty 
enough to frame, with 64-page catalogue, free. Write 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, Box 4, New Canaan, Ct. 


BIG EARLY PEACHES 


are Waddell and Carman. Free catalogue. List of 
big sweet chestnuts, Japanese plums, vis berries, 
asparagus roots, etc., cheap. 

J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 


Plants. Largest and 
ed ws in the world 

varieties). 
Sona Mg Safely and 


cheaply delivered anywhere = continent. Catalog free. 
Continental Plant Co., §S trawberry Specialists, 
0 South St., Kittrell, N. C. 











yy FORD OANTALOUPE SEED, % pound 4c; 

und $1.00, postpaid to any part o of th he United 
States. PUse none but the genuine Colorado grown seed. 
The Pierce Seed and Produce Co,, Pueblo, Colo. 





} } —~ PLANTS that grow vigorous and true to 
name. Allthe new and standard sorts, by the dozen tor 
100,000. Catalogue free. 


J. W. HALL, Marion Sta., 
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BE isi SUCCESSFUL farmer who raises 





fruits, vegetables, berries or grain, 
knows by experience the importance 
of having a large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers, -If the fertilizer is too low 
in Potash the harvest is sure to be small, 
and of inferior quality. 


Our books tell about the proper fertilizers for all crops, 
and we will gladly send them / ce to any x 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


300 yo ag YEARS 
Superior stock of all desirable 
vatistios of <2: Walnuts, 
Appl es, Pears, Peaches, Plums; 

hade and ornamental trees 

a fA: fruit plants, etc. Oatalogue free. 
> . PABERYS’ POMONA NURSERIES 
HINQUAF Parry, New Jersey. 


PRAY PUMPS 



















$17 outfit for $6 exp. paid. 
Will spray a 10 acre orchard 
5,000 in _ use. fatietaction guaranteed ¢ or a 
Che Illd. catalogue free 


sire + ne Now free Agia make for’99. 
rial. Pp, C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Catskill, N.Y. 





erry Boxes 


Best White wood, 
__ @ $2.50 # 1000. 
Send for New Catalogue, cans. 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 








CARMAN. 


Earlier than Elberta; skin tough 
a good shipper. Consult our bad- 
ded list of Peach Trees (over 
1,200,000) 60 varieties; prparsgai 
yea cd Bent f pi 

pple Trees. ESERIES, cata 
HABRISON’S N Berlin, ma. 








Alt | (NTN 














The saving in grain, time and 
labor, the increase in the crop 
and its profits makes the 


CAHOON Broadcast 
SEED SOWER 


of incalculable value to the 














acres an hour of Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Oats, Buckwheat, Rye, 

emp, . Grass Seed. 
Baves its cost the first sea- 
son. Lasts alifetime. Known 
wherever seed is grown for 
over 30 years. Be sure and 
get the genuine. Circular free. 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H. 















ou give our WONDERFUL eH 


$10 BT AWBERRY A —— NA 
1000 Varieties. Cata oa ae Free. 
T. ©. KEVITT, Ath ew Jersey. 
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NEW YORK STATE GRANGE. 


A Rousing Meeting to Be Held at Water- 
town Next Week--Some of the Prom- 
inent Officers--The Strength of the 
Order, How It Has Grown and Helped 
Sustain the National Grange. 


OMONA Mrs 

W.W.Streev- 
er of West Mil- 
ton, Saratoga 
Co, has’ been 
truly called the 
nightingale of 
the state grange, 
because of her 
glorious gift of 
song. Born a 
farmer's daugh- 
ter, Sister 
Streever early 
developed a tal- 
ent for music 
and drawing. 
By her needle, 
she earned 
money to take 
2 course in 
voice culture in 
New York city. 
An illness of 
three years followed, as a result of over- 
crowding, and she was obliged to give up 
hope of being a concert singer at the early 
age of 20. Taking the love of a strong, noble 
heart, she tried to bury all aspirations for 
a public life. The union has been blessed 
with two bright, handsome boys. Her home 
life has been quiet until within the last 
year, when the latent talent for drawing 
could remain dormant no longer. She is 
now busily engaged each day in enlarging 
photos and making crayon drawings, and 
has worked up quite a lucrative business. 
Brother Streever is a prominent farmer, 
Patron and contractor of the county. 





POMONA. 


—— rr ——_—_— 


Next Week’s Session. 





26th annual session of the state 
grange convenes at Watertown, Feb 7. 
Never in its onward and upward career 
has there been held a meeting of this, the 
leading organization of its kind on earth, 


The 











EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN JACOB SALTSMAN 


of Palatine is a hustling business farmer 
of good old Dutch ancestry and operates 300 
acres of rich land. Brother Saltsman has 
developed the co-operative trading features 
of the order in his section to a large ex- 
tent; is president of the Patrons Ins Co 
and is purchasing agent for Montgomery 
Co Patrons. Elected to the state grange 


executive committee in 1896, his term ex- 
pires this year, but he will very likely be 
re-elected and by a nearly unanimous vote. 
He has unusual executive abilities, gives 
close attention to details and his unswerv- 
ing integrity has earned for him an enviable 
reputation. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


so fraught with grave responsibilities, so 
replete in momentous questions certain to 
be brought before it for discussion. 

From its humble beginning in 1873, when 
for a place at which to hold its first meet- 
ing its officers went fairly begging over the 
state, and when its humiliating poverty 
was so great that a single wealthy Patron 
was obliged to issue his own scrip to guar- 
antee its expenses, to the magnificent pres- 
ent when over 650 subordinate granges, 
with a total membership of over 35,000 
earnest men and women subscribing to its 
declaration of principles, its history has 
been one of triumph and of progress. At 
each annual gathering increasing interest 
has been shown, not only in the greater 
attendance, but in the intensity of purpose 
and in the intelligent manner in which 
questions of moment to farmers were dis- 
cussed and measures for relief adopted. 

The fact that the organization is to-day 
stronger than ever before in wealth, mem- 
bership and interest, will tend toward 
making the Watertown meeting a highly 
successful and important one. Judging 
from the numerous communications re- 
ceived during the ’98 session from mem- 
bers of the state legislature asking for ad- 
vice concerning pending measures affect- 
ing agricultural interests, our lawmakers 
are awaking to the importance of this 
great farmers’ organization, and it is a 
fact ‘worthy of note, that more than one 
such proposed law was withdrawn because 
the bill did not meet the approval of the 
state grange. 

Aside from the good roads_ question, 
which was settled in favor of so-called state 
aid by last winter’s legislature, the Water- 
town meeting will doubtless give much at- 
tention to such questions as assessment and 
taxation, food adulteration, township sys- 
tem of schools, monopolies and trusts, canal 
improvement and free mail delivery in ru- 
ral districts. Then the pending so-called 
St John plan for co-operative marketing, 
so named from its author and chief pro- 
moter, will without doubt claim a maxi- 
mum portion of well spent time and will, 
it is to be hoped, open the way for better 
things in the line of disposing of the prod- 
ucts of the farm. Last, but not least, the 
grange will in all probability take up and 
discuss the all-absorbing question of terri- 
torial expansion, a discussion that will be 
watched with deep interest by farmers all 
over our broad land. 


— 


York state grange has kept its high posi- 
tion steadily in the matter of the financial 
support of the national grange. In recent 
years no state grange has turned as much 
money into the national grange treasury. 
Over $1000 has been paid in dues annually 
since 1891 and the total payments in dues 
to the national grange from 1874 to date 
aggregate $23,000. Since 1888 more than $500 
has also been turned into the national 
anes treasury as fees for the degree of 

ora. 





The Modern Weeder—Old methods of cul- 


tivation of all classes of so-called hoed 
crops embraced cultivation between the 
rows only. Nor did it stop at this, for 
in nearly all cases the practice was to grad- 
ually draw the earth to the plants with a 
hand hoe and various other killing devices, 
until each row consisted of a ridge rising 
considerably higher than the surrounding 
earth. This system of culture produced 
fairly good results in seasons of abundant 
moisture, but the burning up and scalding 
of plants grown in dry séasons was enor- 
mous and disastrous. A desire to obviate 
these troubles resulted in the modern level 
cultivation, which called for new and im- 
Proved machinery. This in turn resulted 
in the modern weeder. This weeder pro- 
duces, first, a splendid system of level cul- 
ture, cultivating the entire surface, the 
plants in the row as well as between the 
row. It completely fines and disintegrates 
the top soil, leaving a complete blanket of 
mulch of fine earth, which completely shuts 
in and preserves the natural soil moisture. 
It completely destroys and kill all ger- 
minated weeds, by displacing them and 
turning the roots up to the action of the 
sun. It produces the best obtainable con- 
ditions for clean, rapid and perfect plant 
growth and in many instances more than 
doubles the crop. Our interested readers 
should write the Wiard Plow Co of Batavia, 
N Y, who will be pleased to mail them 
further information about the merits of this 
modern weeder. 











A Faithful Patron. 


Such is Rev A. M. Child of Black River, 
N Y, overseer N Y state grange and past 
state grange chap- 
lain. Entering the 
ministry of the M 
E church in early 
life, serving in the 
northern N Y con- 
ference, after a 
few years of very 
earnest labor his 
nervous system be- 
came alarmingly 
impaired and rest 
became necessary. 
This period of rest 
was enjoyed on the 








farm where his 
early years were 
passed, in enter- 
ing heartily into 
all its business and 
labor. Health be- THE OVERSEER. 
came fully re- 


stored, but business had multiplied so 
greatly it seemed impossible to break loose 
and enter the active ministry. 

As a farmer, Brother Child early became 
identified with the Patrons of Husbandry, 
uniting with Watertown (N Y) grange, No 
7. This grange was at that time contesting 
for the supreme honor of becoming the 
largest grange in the state, which honor 
it soon achieved. Mr Child was made lec- 
turer of his grange at the next election 
after his admission to membership, which 
office he held until he vacated its chair for 
that of worthy master. At the first session 
of the New York state grange after be- 
coming a member of the order, held at Wa- 
tertown in February, 1890, he was elected 
chaplain of that body, which office he has 
since held until last year, when he was 
elected overseer. As an officer of the state 
grange Mr Child is often called upon for 
addresses upon all the subjects connected 
with grange interests and the advance- 
ment of agriculture. He is one of the most 
popular members of the order and exerts 
@ power for good in the advancement of 
farmers’ interests. 








STATE MASTER E. B. NORRIS OF SODUS 


was overseer of the state grange two terms 
and has now closed his first year as mas- 
ter. Has been master of Sodus grange 12 
years. His home farm of 300 acres is most- 
ly devoted to fruit culture. Brother Nor- 
ris has always been active in politics and 
has served his town in the house of as- 
sembly. Last year he was a candidate for 
state treasurer and failed of election by on- 
ly 8600 votes. He is a member of the firm 
of Case, Norris & Co, growers and dealers 
in fruits, apples being their specialty of 
which they handle over 100,000 bbls some 
years. He has traveled all over the coun- 
try in his fruit business and _ therefore 
speaks from wide observation and expe- 
rience. He is a most entertaining speaker 
and that his services are appreciated by 
Patrons of the state is evidenced by the 
fact that he cannot begin to fill the many 
requests for addresses. 














York State Dairymen in Convention. 





Large attendance and enthusiastic inter- 
est marked the 22d annual convention of 
the state dairymen’s ass’n at Gouverneur 
Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. The 
exhibits of butter and cheese deserve more 
than passing notice. Never in the history of 
any northern New York dairy meeting has 
there been any such a showing. There were 
360 entries which filled, and many of these 
contained a dozen or more individual exhib- 
its. The state of Maine sent fraternal greet- 
ings in the shape of one of the most beauti- 
ful and artistic exhibits ever seen. 

The president’s address, by A. R. East- 
man of Waterville, was a very practical 
one. The dairymen’s ass’n had always been 
a progressive body, and the progress evi- 
denced since the meeting last year, at Cort- 
land, had been in keeping with this theory. 
What the farmer and dairymen really needed 
most was to avoid fraud, to be honest, and 
to compel, by legislation and its enforce- 
ment, all others to be honest. In the purity 
of the milk lay the root of the whole mat- 
ter. It is the first step; begin there. To 
achieve success, to secure good legislation, 
there must be organization and good gen- 
eralship. Every year, bills, which, if pass- 
ed, would benefit the lot of the dairymen, 
come before the national and state legisla- 
tures. The vast dairying and farming in- 
dustries are strangely silent, public senti- 
ment apathetic, and the manufacturers of 
these fraudulent articles vigilant, so these 
bills do not pass. Petition congressmen, 
write to them; rise in your might and you 
will conquer. Demand that laws be enact- 
ed and enforced which will do away.with all 
but the purest of butter and cheese. 

Among the interesting papers was one by 
Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell university, on 
Forage and fertility, extracts of this and 
others to appear later in American Agricul- 
turist. Ex-Gov Hoard of Wis spoke on The 
conformation of the dairy cow; Prof H. H. 
Harding of the Geneva exper sta on Dairy 
bacteriology, and Dr Van Slyke, also of 
Geneva, on The adulteration of foods. The 
second day of the convention, with further 
splendid audiences, was largely given over 
to cheese makers. Interesting and valuable 
papers were read, followed by informal, but 
helpful discussion and question box. Ex- 
tracts will appear in these columns another 
week. The election of officers for 1899 re- 
sulted in the following selection: S,. Brown 
Richardson of Lowville, president; G. A. 
Smith of Frankfort, first vice president; 
W. W. Hall of Gouverneur, secretary; F. E. 
Dawley of Fayetteville, treasurer; H. H. 
Wing of Ithaca. H. E. Cook of Den- 
mark, Jared Van Wagenen, Jr, of 
Lawyersville, C. M. Lamont of Os- 
wego, V. C. Beebe of Arcade and 
Maj C. P. Root of Gilbertville, directors. 
In machinery hall there were numerous ex- 
hibits of modern dairy and farm machinery 
and other articles which are used by those 
workers. 

The patron’s relation to the cheesemaker 
was the subject of an interesting talk by 
H. E. Cook of the N Y state farmers’ in- 
stitute force. After referring to the close 
relation of the two, the speaker showed 
how both could be benefited by a still 
closer combination. The interests of the 
two are mutual. Each should endeavor to 
protect the other. The dairyman ean best 
protect the cheesemaker by adopting more 
modérn and more cleanly methods. Treat 
the dairy from a humane standpoint; hem- 
lock boards to many stables are worth 
more in winter than corn meal in keeping 
the dairy warm. Good stables should have 
cement floors. With a common floor there 
are always bad odors, in time. They will 
creep in and are injurious to the dairy. 
Have good drainage in the stable and good 
floors and one strong point is gained. All 
decomposing animal matter on the farm 
should be buried; see to it. Milk will be 
paid for according to the butter fat it con- 
tains; the cleaner the stable and farm the 
better the dairy will thrive, and the more 
butter fat will be secured. Do not have 
rusty cans. There ought to be the same 
rules governing the patron’s premises and 
stable as govern the factory, and in both 
instances the rules should be strictly en- 
forced. The inspectors should be vigilant. 
Dairymen should demand that they are 
vigilant. If one follows out these rules, 
the speaker would guarantee that the 
dairy products will bring more than the 
market prices. If these rules are not striet- 
ly enforced they are worth just 2%c per 
Ib; that is the market price of paper. 

One of the most pleasing addresses of the 
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THE MIDDLEMAN’S MONEY 
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~ SAVE $8 ON A HARNESS! 


We are the largest 
carriages in the world —— to the 


this harness from us. For full d 
harness and 12% styles of — see our new Illustrated 
ogue. Your name on a postal card will get i 








ers of harness 


consumer exclusively 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS, DEALERS OR OR ‘MIDDLEMEN. 
saul emenay, the factory at Ny yt — FT 
0} x se. e an 
and warrant everything. . iesmandbiens se 


This Elegant Team and Farm Harness for $19.50 
Many customers who have bought it report that have saved from # 
A A 


tion of this and 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO.“ “sccxA7™ ELKHART, INDIANA. 














SAPSPOUT FREE 


Made of Steel, Tinned after being made 
Will last for years. Send 2c. stamp to pay 
postage. Catalogue of sugar makers’ sup- 
plies free. 


Granite State Evaporator Co. 
mm 3s ci — 








a STEEL DISC HARROW 


Ty a Buys this Stee! 12-16 in. 
! 17. 25 2 lever harrow, 3-horse 
equalizer, with all modern 
vements. Is made strong 
; Pre pm sons C.0.D. —, 

pproval” on receipt o 
$2.00, to be returned sta our expense if not positively 
the best harrow ever sold at the price. 


No. 50 TOP BUGGY 


$36.50 bags this handsome 
er quarter Pp mgey, “et 
made of very best material KGa eee / 
sad workmanship. Sent C. oO. ANS Fao is yA 
» subject to “Approval” on Sic —J EPS 
receipt of $2.00, to be returned BONY AN, 
at our expense if not posi- 
tivelythe best buggy ever sold at the price. 
We manufacture and handle full and complete lines 
of Carriages, Buggies, Wagons, Farm Implements, 
Pianos, Organs, ine, Bone Cutters, Incubators, 
and many other things at manufacturers’ prices, 
Ask for 210 Ww. JO DORSCH & SONS, 
219 Welis St., Milwaukee, Wis. 






































CanYou Drive aNail: 


AD: that can drive a nail or 
bee a hammer can build 
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For Poultry, half cost of 

Netting. Aiso farm, yard, 

cemetery fences. Freight 
aid. Catalogue free. 


K. L. SHELLABERGER, 68 F. St.. Atlanta, Ga. 











“‘ Alexis, Hlinois. 


I never feel so good as when TI am Lin, 
neighbor Page fence. as Iknow from ex erience I 
am doing him a favor. CHARLIE STRONG.’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











KET LA 


Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Ill, 





You want the BEST and SIMPLEST 
Fence Machine. 


wrt HAVE as axe 
WILL PROVE IT 


A TRIAL. 
$10 10,0°S15 Ont teree 
ary FENCING, 
TES Ee Wis 
— = 5 ee and AED GAT Sup lies 
at low cost. FREE CIRCULARS. 


Hiureka F'ence Ge. 
Box G, RICHMOND, IND 


WILLIS 
Sap Spout 


In © plese with hook. 
Handsomely made rom (inned mal- 
eable iron. Far superior to all others, 
Full line of other Maple Sugar G. Goods, 
CHARLES MILLAR & BON, UTICA, N. ¥- 


# 3e5; HARNESS BARGAIN 


~— J at whehoaliie gy 
~ ue styles to select from. We make map 

thing eur own factory and ve can 
> save you money. Send 4c. instamps 
and TK eee pop soo 


116 Oborch St. Owego, oon. Ys 
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meeting was made by Prof H. H. Dean of 
the dairy department of the Ontario agri 
college at Guelph, on The construction of 
curing rooms and the curing of cheese. 
Prof. Dean said that when cheese are on 
the shelf of the curing room they are just 
half made; all other beliefs are errors. The 
English market, the one desired by every- 
body, complains of-the heated flavor of 
the American and Canadian cheese. This is 
caused by a greedy attempt to place pre- 
mature cheese upon the market. Good 
cheese are formed by fermentation. This 
fermentation ensues during the process of 
curing. Don’t rush cheese during curing. It 
takes time to develop flavor, body and tex- 
‘ture, 


NEW YORK. 


Steuben Co—At West Caton, some plow- 
ing was done-late in Dec. Rabbits are a 
pest in orchards.——At Jasper, hay is go- 
ing to market at $4 to 6.50 per ton. Buck- 
wheat all sold at 70c to 1 per cwt. M. L. 
Dennis recently took a carload of’ lambs of 
his ewn raising to New York. American 
Agrieulturist has a good circulation here 
and is highly prized. 

Montgomery Co—At Amsterdam, hay is 
still way down, $4 to 6 per ton. Cattle and 
amilch cows high. W. T.. Becker, the genial 
agent of American Agriculturist, is .to 
speak at an institute at Glen, Feb 24. Hen- 
ry Ruetter, near Fort Hunter, is one of the 
largest land holders and up-to-date farm- 
ers in the county. He has every modern 
appliance. He left the fatherland 35 years 
ago a poor boy.——At Minaville, Hon Bar- 
low Dunlap recently had his herd of: Jer- 
seys tested for tuberculosis, resulting in 13 
being slaughtered. He intends to have his 
herd healthy at any cost. Several fine 
farms are without tenants. H. Walbrath 
recently shipped a pure-bred Poland-China 
sow to Newton, N J. Charles Jewett has 
built a creamery and ice house on his farm 
and will make butter hereafter.——At Pat- 
tersonville, apples scarce at $3 to 4 per bbl. 





A. V. Morris has bought the John Groff 
farm. A farmers’ institute will be held 
here Feb 4. 


Oneida Co—At Marcy, much attention is 
being paid to educational matters. The 
Cornell reading course is proving of great 
interest and profit. At Holland Patent, 
the building of the milk station has had 
the effect, even now, before it is in opera- 
tion, of increasing the price offered for milk 
by the factory, and keeping the village fac- 
tory open all winter. Potatoes are plentiful 
at 50c per bu. 

Dutchess Co—At Moore’s Mills, ice is of 
good quality. Farmers are giving up even- 
ings to intelligent discussion of farm prob- 
lems. Dairying receives much attention 
and there is a noticeable effort to improve 
herds. Within a short time a Jersey bull 
has been bought by C. V. Ricks, a Guernsey 
by J. McTeer, a Holstein by A. H. Moore. 
Less grain is used than usual.—At Shen- 
andoah, F. Brown intends to leave Mrs 
Roe’s farm and move to Danbury. Farm 
help is being hired for the year. Day labor- 
ers receive 75ic per day and board. N. J. 
Wright is having 75 cords of wood cut. 


Washington Co—At Easton, little fall 


‘plowing done. Oats turned out well, but 
rye was light. Cows high. E. E. Wait ex- 
pects to build another large barn in the 
spring. E. Conklin and H. B. Dixon are 
getting out lumber for new barns. F. H. 
Hillman will work his own farm this year. 
Patrons of Easton and Greenwich creamery 
are well satisfied with returns.——At Fort 
Ann, some farmers are trying spreading 
manure from stable. Goodman Bros have 
followed this plan. They have one of the 
finest dairies in town. George Briggs kill- 
ed a 15 mos pig weighing 571 lbs. It was a 
Chester White. Cows high and sheep scarce 
and high. Jared Otis died recently. He was 
a model farmer and everything on his farm 
was in good order.——At Jackson, farmers 
are hiring help. Potatoes have advanced 
to $1.12 per bbl. 


NEW JERSEY. 





In Receiver’s Hands—The fruit growers’ 
union and co-operative society of Hammon- 
ton, for 30 years one of the most success- 
ful organizations of farmers, is now in the 
hands of a receiver. The object of this 
society when first organized was to arrange 
the methods for shipping and selling fruit 

3 
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and other products, and to protect the in- 
terests of its members. The running ex- 
penses were defrayed by rebates allowed on 
freight and commissions. During the hight 
of its prosperity this society attained a 
membership of over 600 and shipped 15 car- 
loads of berries a day in the hight of the 
season. In 1884 they reorganized as a co- 
operative society and began business in a 
small way by supplying fertilizers, seeds, 
farming implements, fruit packages and 
coal; then groceries were added. Other 
branches followed until it grew into a store 
of general merchandise; doing a business 
of $125,000 a year and paying as high as 
6% per cent dividend on sales. Its greatest 
achievement, however, the reduction in ex- 
cessive prices previously paid, benefited the 
community at large for a radius of 10 miles. 
The credit system was what finally kill- 
ed it. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
State Board of Agriculture. 





The 22d annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania state board of agriculture was held in 
Harrisburg, Jan 25-26, with the largest at- 
tendanee in years. Almost every county in 
the state was represented and in addition 
there were delegates from farmers’ clubs, 
the master, past master and secretary of 
the state grange, the president of the farm- 
ers’ alliance and others. The election of of- 
ficers resulted as follows: President; Gov 
W. A. Stone; vice-presidents, Jason Sexton 
of Montgomery Co, S. B. Heiges of York Co, 
S. F. Barber of Dauphin Co; secretary, 
Thomas J. Edge of Harrisburg; executive 
committee, Joel A. Herr of Clinton, Louis 
Piollet of Bradford, W. H. Stout of Schuyl- 
kill, W. B. Powell of Crawford, G. G. 
Hutchinson of Huntingdon, Matthew Rodg- 
ers of Juanita, J. S. Burns of Allegheny; 
advisory committee, Joel A. Herr, L. Piol- 
let, W. H. Stout; legislative committee, 
Jason Sexton, W. C. Norton, Louis Piollet, 
J. K. Murray, G. G. Hutchinson. The va- 
rious standing committees and their chair- 
men were as follows: Cereals, B. B. Mc- 
Clure, Northampton; roads and road in- 
quiry, S. R. Downing, Chester; fruit and 
fruit culture, W. H. Stout; dairy products, 
S. F. Barbey; fertilizers, M. Rodgers; wool 
and textile fabrics, J. McDowell, Washing- 
ton; live stock,. J. Burns. Secretary 
Edge has been secretary of the board ever 
since its organization, and only four of the 
original members are now alive. ; 

Dr H. T. Fernald, economic zoologist, 
read a paper on Some new insect foes. 
Joel A. Herr testified to the valuable work 
Dr Fernald had done in the brief time he 
has been in office. Other papers of Wed- 
nesday afternoon were Peach culture, by 
W. H. Stout; Prospect for eastern farm- 
ers, B. B. McClure; Dignify your calling 
as a farmer, H. G. McGowan; Horse shoe- 
ing, C. W. Broadhead; Where and how 
shall the American farmer find a market? 
Prof John Hamilton; Inventors and in- 
ventions, Hon W. B. Powell. Thursday 
morning’s session was given over mainly 
to the discussion of dairy interests. Pres- 
ident H. W. Comfort of the state dairy 
union said that it had been decided that 
the legislation to be asked for concerning 
oleomargarine will be that it shall be put 
on. the market for what it is. Other talks 
were by Maj Wells and Secretary Edge. 
The preparation of milk for market was 
treated of by S. F. Barber of Harrisburg. 
Dr Leonard Pearson talked on The present 
status of tuberculosis, and Dr H, T. Roth- 
rock upon Trespass laws and protection 
to unseated lands. Calvin Cooper gave his 
experiences and observations in,an excel- 
lent paper on Improving an impoverished 
soil, while H. V. White, in a paper on The 
relation of the farmer to the markets of 
the state, advised farmers to look upon 
produce dealers and commission men as 
agents and co-workers rather than leeches. 
Prior to adjournment the following honor- 
ary members were. elected: Botanist, 
Thomas Meehan of Germantown; chemist, 
Dr William Frear of State College: veterin- 
arian, Dr Leonard Pearson of Philadelphia; 
sanitarian, Dr G. G. Groff of Lewisburg: 
entomologists, Prof R. C. Scheidt of Lan- 
caster, Dr H. Skinner of Philadelphia; 
ornithologist. Dr H. T. Fernald: meteor- 
ologists, E. R. Demain of Harrisburg, J. L. 
Heacock of Quakertown; mineralogist, 
Prof Joseph Wilcox of Philadelphia: apia- 
rist, Dr G. G. Groff: geologist, Isaac A. 


Harvey of Beech Creek. The next meet- 











ing of the board will be in Bloomsburg, 
May, 31 and June k 


Cumberland Co—At the annual meeting 
of the county agricultural society at Car- 
lisle, the following officers were elected for 
the current year: President, Charles H. 
Miller; vice-president, James W. Eckels; 
secretary, W. H. McCrea; treasurer, John 
Stock. The annual exhibition will be held 
at Carlisle, Sept 26-27. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, Jan 31—Prices for 
farm produce and live stock average fair 
and farmers are feeling more cheerful. Po- 
tato crop. was good and is moving freely. 
N. C. Cleveland is the champion grower of 
this locality; he reports a crop of 3040 bu 
from 10 acres. Buckwheat was generally 
poor crop with one notable exception: 
James W. Newell had 800 bu from 28 acres. 
Seed used was a mixture of the large and 
small kinds. Oats were a short crop. Good 
seed oats will be scarce and high-priced. 


MARYLAND. 





Carroll Co—Among the enterprising 
farmers in the western part of this county 
is G. W. Dern, who follows general farm- 
ing and is much interested in a fine herd 
of Jersey cattle. In making butter he uses 
a cream separator. He is changing from 
horses to mules. John D. Dotterer farms 
with the three-crop rotation and has 20 
acres in peaches, pears, apples and grapes. 
A 14h p gasoline engine does his thresh- 
ing, srinding, cutting, etc, and also does 
outside work when wanted. He has bought 
several Shorthorn heifers and-a bull as a 
starter for a herd of pure bred Shorthorns. 
He expects to build a silo this year. He 
uses a separator, has incubators, brooders 
and White P R fowls. Jesse P. Weybright 
follows a three-crop rotation and keeps 23 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 








A Fair Offer—The manufacturer of the 
Acme pulverizing harrow, clod crusher and 
leveler, advertised in another column, claims 
that it is the best general purpose harrow 
on earth. T-is claim is backed by an offer 
to send a harrow on trial to any responsible 
farmer, to be returned at the expense of the 
manufacturer if not entirely satisfactory. 
He says further that no pay is asked or 
expected until after the harrow has been 
tried and accepted by the farmer. Under 
these circumstances the farmer runs little 
or no risk. Mr Nash can be relied upon to 
do as he agrees. 


With Lengthening Days the work of the 
season begins to impress itself upon the 
thoughtful farmer, who makes his plans for 
the coming months. To the many who be- 
lieve in specialties instead of sticking too 
closely to staple crops, the poultry industry 
appeals strongly. This calls forth the neces- 
sity of up-to-date methods, including the 
employment of the modern incubator. On 
our table is an unusually attractive descrip- 
tive catalog of one of the most sucéessful 
of these, the Victor, manufactured by the 
George Ertel Co of Quincy, Ill. Write them 
a postal card, asking for a copy, and say 
you saw this notice in American Agricultur- 
ist, and they will gladly mail same, free 
of all cost. 





Superintendent Murray of the bureau of 
combustibles has made regulations governing 
the transportation, storage and sale of cal- 
cium carbide, which the firemen declare to 
be a source of danger in a burning building, 
because when water reaches it acetylene 
gas is given off. A number of stores keep 
it for use in bicycle lamps. Hereafter, in 
transit or on storage, it must be inclosed in 
hermetically sealed iron receptacles marked 
‘“‘Dangerous, if not kept dry.’’ No package 
may contain more than 100 pounds. It must 
be stored in isolated buildings that are fire- 
proof and waterproof. No artificial light or 
heat will be permitted in the building where 
it is stored. Not more than -20 pounds, in 
bulk or in cartridges, may be kept in any 
store or factory, and this must be in a 
fireproof safe or vault above. the street 
grade, and. it must be kept. six inches above 
the floor. .The manufacture, transportation, 
storage, sale or use of liquified acetylene is 
absolutely prohibited within. the. limits of 
this city.—[N Y Sun. 











Jerseys on 106 acres, using a separator. ' He 
has built in his stable a power for four 
horses after the Adams barn floor power. 
A five-inch belt on an upright shaft is used 
to run-a chopping: mill in entry and feed 
cutter above in barn floor. This is all un- 
der cover and out of the weather, and such 
work is done when not fit to work outside. 
He raises an acre of strawberries for the 
home market, some raspberries, peaches, 
pears, grapes, plums and apples. He hauls 
out manure all winter on sod ground for 
corn, the land being level, and has 24 acres 
each in corn, wheat and grass, balance in 
permanent pasture. Dairymen all through 
here want the state law against oleo en- 
forced, as the bogus stuff is ruining the 
Baltimore market for honest butter. We 
all think much of the grand old American 
Agriculturist. 


Notes About the State—Many magnifi- 


cent pine trees are being cut in the forests 
of Garrett county and shipped to the sea- 
board for spars.——The Prince George Co 
game and fish protection ass’n has elected 
W. D. Porter president and H. W. Dorsey 
secretary. It will join the state ass’n and 
is arranging to liberate an additional lot of 
partridges, for which protection is asked 
by the state game wardens.—James T. 
Woodward, president of the Hanover bank, 
N Y, recently bought Belair, the. magnifi- 
cent old colonial homestead. of Gov Ogle, 
situated at Collington. He proposes to re- 
store it to its former commanding elegance, 
improving its park of deer and avenue of 


tulip poplars and will make it the head- 
quarters for the hunting season.——The 
spinach crop of Patapsco Neck is now 


ready for shipment, and a large number 
of hards are engaged in preparing it for 
market. Thomas B. Todd of the Neck has 
100 acres in spinach and recently sent a 
boatload of 1500 boxes. His cabbage crop 
averages from $6000 to $8000 yearly. The 
spinach crop is largely shipped north and 
west. The largest grower of both spinach 
and cabbage is Charles W. Stansbury.— 
Mechor Hoshall of the 6th. district of Bal- 
timore county recently killed four hogs 15 
months old, the combined weight of which 
summed up 1655% lbs.—A poultry asso- 
ciation has recently been formed at Lau- 
rel, with E. G. Gray president and Charles 
Stockman secretary for developing the al- 
ready large poultry interests of that sec- 
tion and for holding annually a poultry 
show at Laurel. 


THE FSMPA. 





Success in Sight for Milk Producers. 





I receive so many letters of inquiry from 
farmers in all. parts of the territory ship- 
ping milk to New York, in regard to the 
power of attorney blanks, and in regard to 
the F S M PA that I will answer them all 
through the American Agriculturist. All 
producers of milk who have made any 
study of the question see in our present 
movement their only hope of ever obtain- 
ing a fair living price for their milk. Inthose 
sections where they have studied the ques- 
tion most, these power of attorney blanks 
are readily signed and immediately for- 
warded to the committee. They have al- 
ready been filled out and signed hy law- 
yers or judges, members of the state and 
national government, and men _ in every 
line of business who have farms on their 
hands by foreclosure. 

Yet a few farmers in some sections hesi- 
tate to fill out and sign for fear—fear of 
what, pray tell. A certain price is guaran- 
teed, or a better one. A bond will be given 
to cover all milk sold as a guarantee that 
every producer will get his full pay for all 
the milk he agrees to deliver, at whatever 
price it may be sold at, which cannot be 
below an average of 2%c for the year. Now 
just stop a moment, reader, and compare 
this, the lowest price, with what you have 
received as the average for the year just 
passed, remembering that all prices con- 
sidered are net to you. You will be asked to 
do no more in regard to your milk than to 


have it of standard quality and in good 
condition when delivered at the _ station 
door, the same as now. You will never 


know of the change in these respects, only 
we all will be treated as men and have a 
fatter purse. 

The combination that buys the milk will 
never see those blanks which you are ask- 
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ed to. fill out, stating number of cows ané 
the number of quarts they will produce. 
Those. blanks are only for the guidance 
of your committee, so that they may know 
how much milk we really represent. Who 
is any better able to state what he thinks 
his cows will produce for those two periods 
than the.man who milks them? Evcry of- 
ficer in the F S M P A is a milk producer, 
as are also the committee mentioned in 
the power of attorney and shipping their 
milk to New York, and they and all of us 
will sell our milk under just the same con- 
tract. We will all be benefited in every 
way, whether we live near to or far from 
the New York market. Everything and 
every detail will be looked after for the pro- 
ducers’ interest. When raising all these 
questions in your mind, just consider pres- 
ent conditions. 

Where are your contract, bond, guarantee, 
price, privileges, etc, at the present time 
and under the present non-system? If pres- 
ent prices and conditions are perfectly sat- 
isfactory, why continue; if they are not, 
then put your shoulder to the wheel and 
push, and push hard. Success is now at 
our door. The milk is practically sold, if 
you only sign and tell us what you think 
you can furnish.._,If you do not, and we 
should fail through your neglect or doubt, 
ever after hold your peace, and let the 
present dealers grind you more than they 
ever have in the past. We are all working 
very hard. I have held on an average over 
a meeting every day since Dec 8, ’98. Now 
don’t wait for an officer to come to you, but 
organize, sign the blanks and push the 
work yourselves, everywhere. Get the nes- 
essary papers from the officers of your local 
section, or route union, or I will forward 
them by return mail on request.—[H. T. 
Coon, Little York, Cortland Co, N Y, Sec’y 
Five States Milk Producers’ Ass'n. 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, no material change in the 
situation, receipts about as last week. The 
surplus price remains at $1 39 p can of 40 
qts; exchange price 2%c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ending Jan 30 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 

NY.LE& West R R, 30,172 890 423 
NY Central 17,119 327 318 
N Y. Ont & West, 26,529 1,011 — 
West Shore. 14,359 346 510 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,103 172 7 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 _ 7 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
Dei. Lack & West, 38,376 445 ~ 
ave Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 ~ 
H RT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 — _ 
Total receipts, 166,938 3,333 1,397 
Daily av this week, 23,852 485 . 199 
Daily av last week, 23,797 448 191 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,504 586 174 


Success to the F S M P A. We started 
here 10 mos ago and now have about 40 
members, 34 of these having signed. the 
power of attorney authorizing the commit- 
tee of the ass’n to sell their milk. We 
think the farmer is on the right track now. 
[William W. Barns, Broome Co, N Y. 


The annual meeting of the consolidated 
milk exchange held Jan 10 resulted in the 


re-election of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, William A. Wright, Brooklyn; vice- 
president, J. A. McBride of Quarryville, 


N J; ‘secretary, 
dletown, N Y; 
of New York. 


George T. Walker of Mid- 
treasurer, Joseph Laemmle 

















A. 
12-Year 
Old Boy 


can do more and better work with this 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men with common 

rE 2 no gue in your fowe ous it, 
25 for sample, delivered. 

ULRICH MFG. COn i? iver Sty hock Faille, Til. 


Will Advertise 
By The Year 


One breeder of fancy poultry and dogs in. York state 
says: “I intend very soon to run a yearly advertisement 
in American Agriculturist under head of Farmers’ Ex- 
change, as I —" ita good investment for anyone hay- 
ing stock for sale 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, — 
J J to sell or exchange, or some want to be fill 

have decided to take advertisements of this class, to g0 
on this page and under this heading, in. the Am 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts.as.one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we canuot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to — insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisemeuts of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 3 

All“ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl! type. no large display ty type being used, thus making 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 








ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
POULTRY. 


HODE ISLAND REDS are hardiest. and ley largest deep 
tinted egge of any birds of their size. - Have deeper vellow 
skin and lege than any white fowl; are not angular, coarse ‘boned 
and leggy when dressed? and have no dark pin feathers. Haye 
not een  geg bh WA confinement for generations intown be¢k- 
yard coops, or by being bred mostiy for feather by the extreme 
fancier. and thesteged 4, suit the farmer. We have a choice lot 
of them. Eggs for hatching only. Cireulars of poultry and geese 
free. SAMUEL CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R. L 


FRICAN GEESE (that are Africans). a specia}ty. The surest 
breeders of any of the large kinds. No exhibition stock now 

to spare. business birds for crossing for market production 
for sale. Put genuine African majes with your large Toulouse 
and Embden females; or African femaies with your Embden 
males, if you want lots of the most marketable goslings. Fggs for 
hatching from finest Embden and Toulouse err. Boston show 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R.1. 


C. B. LEGHORNS, Sc. Incubator eggs, Rock-Cochin 
e cross, $300 hundred. 50 fad incubator ek . CHARLES 
BENNETT, McDonald's Mills, V 





winner. Particulars free. 








VOCKERELS. beautiful birde: B. P. Rock, Black Minorca: ¢2 
each: trio $5: wnte. MODEL DAIRY AND POULTRY 
FARM, Rahway, N. J. 


ors & Eggs. Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns 
Ducks. C. HUFF, Delaware, N. J, 


V JHITE WYANDOTTES, Cockerels, eggs for hatching. 8. 
SPONABLE, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





and 








Ww ANTED—A Peahen. W. M. PORTER, Cleveland, N. Y. 





LIVE STOCK. 


ERKSHIRES FOR SALE—One Boar fit for service: 4 sows 
served. out of imported dams. Ayrshires and Jersey cattle. 
LARKIN STOCK FARM, Warnerville, N. Y. 


YOR SALE--Cheap. Registered Jersey Bull, drop 
1896. St. Lambert. Stoke neste os Tormenter 
A. GRANT, Afton, Chenango Co., 





pei - 
reedin 





OGS FOR SALE—Sporting and 
Hares. Stamps for catalogue. 
Berks Co., Penn. 


td Pigeons, Bel 
PANDIS, Box 14, Dryville, 





Lhe ary 3 Holstein cows large om, fresh next spring, 
under 7 years. $25 apiece. Apply ALBERT BAKER, 
Dorset, Vt. 





For SALE—Two Registered Clvdesdale Stallions, 5 years. For 
particulars, address JOHN GREENWOOD, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Se GUERNSEY Bull Calves for sale amphote prices for 
quality of stock. EZRA MICHENER, Carveraville Pa. 


HOROUGHBRED Merino Steck Rams, buy now and save 
money. IRVING BROWNELL, Tomhannock, N. Y. 











YRSHIRE Bull. six months old. 
4 CASTERLINE, Dover, N. J 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


END TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for eufficient Hy bridized Crystal 
Corn to produce six bushels, with Girections how to grow one- 
hundred bushels per acre. Postpaid. JNO. W. HICKMAN, 


Russellville, Pa. 

Q”- Apple Trees. 9 cents each, 5 to 7 ft. Send to 
35,000 G. C. STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Dans- 
ville, “N. Y.. for 80 p. Catalogue. Secure varieties now. Pay in 
Spring. 


Price #25. J. ANDREW 











x ne E and Vermont Beauty Pear Trees. Send for catalogue. 
C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MITH & REPP. 154 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Fruit and 
oduce Commission Merchants. Consignments solici 
i and full returns. We refer to First National Bank, Cam. 
den, N. J., and the trade generally. Stenciisand cards furnished 
on BT ang 


HIP TO HARRY J. HUNTER & CO., Produce Commussion 
Merchants. Hogs. Dressed Veal Calves. Pork, Poultry, Butter, 
a, and all Farm Produce. Top prices aranteed, . cash; 
weekly market report free of charge. 245 Duane street. New York. 


\ ANTED—Young man to take care of poultry, one who under 

stands incubators and brooders and make himself neeful on 
farm; permanent position to right party. ay stating ¢x- 
perience and wages expected, BOX 3%. Hempstead, N. Y. 


ITUATION WANTED by experienced house 
A 3 hotbeds understood. Address SOsErn CLOSE, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 














HE BEST and Cheapest es mp Fire Extinguisher made, 
Agents wanted. Address H. J e WEBSTER, Norwalk, O. 





ORTABLE Bnurrstone Mill Corncracker Elevators complete. 
Cheap. BOX 107, West Sand Lake, N. Y. 


IGHT-FOOT WIND MILLS with thirty-foot Towers, $33. 
FARM SUPPLY CO., Staunton, Va. 


[= PLOWS, $16.50. Circulars free. H. PRAY, Clove, N. ¥. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899} 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
TS |< aaa ae | eee 
Chicago......... ie 00 | .3i%_] 27 | 27%} 23% 
New York ..... 44 | .35%3/ 35 | 29 
BusSton . ...cqcces 45 | 374g) 36be) 32% 
Toledo .......... 1 96% ST4Q] -29%q| 294g) 23by 
St Lous........-| .79 de} .98 361, = 2 24 
Minneapolis ...j .73%4} .96 32 aml 25 “ 291%} .23Y% 
London ......... -9144/1.12 524) 43%) — | — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn | Oats 
BE caaecass i 3B% | 2814 
\ are 747% 39 — 














PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 











Last week |Previous wk| One yr ago 
Wheat. bu, | 28,583 000 | 28,273,000 | 36,602,000 — 
QOPM « .cce: 27,139,000 26,061,000 40,58 1.000 
OM ... 0205. 7,025,000 6,986,000 __15,112,000 


The Sharp Advance in Wheat. 





During the last few days speculation has 
taken hold of the wheat market in a man- 
ner more pronounced than in many 
months, And not until the price had been 
pushed upward several cents was there 
any show of reaction. With this element 
so prominent in the market, interest at 
Chicago centering in May delivery, operat- 
ors forced the price to a level around 
80c p bu late last week, followed by a 
natural reaction of 2@3c and moderate 
support at about 78c for the delivery nam- 
ed; 75c for July. The sharp advances not- 
ed were due not so much to any material 
change in the statistical or legitimate sit- 
uation, encouraging though this is, as to 
the fact that speculators who have seen 
such tremendous upturns in the stock mar- 
ket gave more attention to wheat. Trade 
has been broader, particularly on specula- 
tive account, with evident widespread con- 
fidence in the financial conditions of the 
country. With the knowledge that specu- 
lators had taken hold of wheat for the up- 
turn, those who had previously sold short 
both in this country and abroad became 
alarmed, and in their endeavors to buy 
enough to protect outstanding trades, only 
added to the advancing tendency. At top 
prices around 80c heavy sales took place, 
holders realizing profits, and the reaction 
was natural, although attended immediate- 
ly by renewed purchasing. The belief 
seemed widespread that wheat must par- 
take off the general advancing tendency in 
other directions. 





At Chicago, corn has exhibited consider- 
able activity, market sympathizing to some 
extent with wheat, ruling 1@2c higher 
with frequent reactions. May advanced to 
a point better than 39c per bu, with cash 
lots salable on the basis of 364%@37%c for 
No 2 in store. 

Without important feature, the oats 
market has shown considerable strength, 
May advancing ic or more to a level 
around 29c per bu, followed by a slight re- 
action. The sentiment is bullish, with a 
gzo00d speculative demand except at top 
prices. The advance interfered somewhat 
with the cash business, yet liberal sales 
are noted on the basis of 264%@27%c per bu 
for No 2 mixed in store. 

Although a small market, rye followed 
wheat, advancing several cents, but show- 
ing only moderate activity. No 2 in store 
57@59c per bu, May 58@60c. 

Fancy barley has sold at the highest 
prices on the crop, touching 54@55c p bu. 
From this level quotations ranged 
downward to 42@45c for poor malting and 
feed grades. Receipts are fairly liberal but 
so with the demand on both local and ship- 
ping account. 

Timothy seed is in fair but not urgent 
demand, prices showing little change. Con- 
tract prime 32 40@2 45 p ctl, March 2 50 
Clover seed offerings small but so with the 
demand, country lots selling by sample at 
4 75@6 75 p ctl for fair to fine. 

At New York, sharp advances took place 


in wheat, this proving a feature of the 
week, followed by some natural reaction. 
An unusually heavy speculative demand 
was developed, but when it was recognized 
that the full upturn during Jan amounted 
to about 7c p bu, this caused a halt in the 
support and liberal selling orders brought a 
reaction of 1@2c from the top, yet much 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


confidence was displayed in the main. Le- 
gitimate conditions are much as prevailed 
in the west and elsewhere. The market ad- 
vanced last week to a point around 86c p 
bu for No 2 red winter in store. Offerings 
of buckwheat small, trade quiet and de- 
mand fair. Corn advanced fully lic to the 
basis of 44c p bu for No 2 in store. Moder- 
ate demand for oats with No 2 mixed 35@ 
35%ec in store and choice white and clipped 
by sample 36@40c. No 2 rye 62c p bu on track, 
barley firm, clover seed dull at $6 75@7 50 
p ctl for good to fancy. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR. AGO. 


Cattle Hogs | Sheep 











1899) 1898 Reena 1898) 1008 1898 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs . - | $6.10] $5.40) $3.85 $3.90) $4.25) $4. oT 





New \ork ........... 5.75} 5.35) 4.00) 4.10) 4.50) 4.75 
Pic cceeses scat 6.50 5. 25 10) 4. 00) 4.60} 4.90 
Kansas City ......... 5.72] 5.00) 3.70) 3.7 5) 4.00) 4.50 
Pittsburg ........ . 5.85} 5.00 4.05] 4. 05! 4.40) 4.75 





At Chicago, cattle ‘prices cover an ex- 
tremely wide range. As a whole the mar- 
ket is in a healthy position. A good de- 
mand exists for choice to fancy beeves. 

General activity prevails in the hog mar- 
ket, the average quality is fairly good, 
local packers and shippers buying with 
wonted animation. Sales largely at $3 60 
@3 85, fancy a small premium, rough and 
common 3 40@3 50. 

Sheep supplies have proved liberal, but 
not especially burdensome, the market rul- 
ing fairly active and steady to firm. Mut- 
ton sheep have sold largely at $3 75@4 10, 
with good to choice yearlings 4 25@4 50. 
Lambs 4@4 35 for poor to fair western, and 
4 50@5 for good to extra. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand 
Monday of this week, ,when 70 cars arrived, 
prices holding firm. Quotations are con- 
tinued as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 4°@a 75 Poor to good fat bulls, #2 G4 as 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, =475@50) Poor to good fat cows, 2° 3HGS 

Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 38004 50 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 7: xa4 Ae 
Common, 7/0 to 906 Lbs, 3 60@65 75 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@1500 


Rough, half-fat. 3 60@4 00 F’sh cows & springers, 18 0043 “© 
Com to good fat oxen, 2.44@430 Veal calves, 5 00@7 2% 


Hog market active and a shade higher, 
Monday’s supply 50 double decks. Heavy 
droves $4 10@4 15, medium 4 10, yorkers 4@ 
410. Sheep in good demand and a little 
higher than last week. Good to best wethers 
4 25@4 50, lambs 4@5 20. 

At Buffalo, cattle market opened fully 
10c higher Monday of this week, when 125 
cars were on sale. Butcher weights $4 75 
@5 15, choice shipping steers 5@5 50, fancy 
5 75. Cows and heifers 4@4 50; stockers and 
feeders 4@4 40. The hog market generally 
active and strong to 10c higher, the 95 cars 
received Monday of this week selling on the 
basis of 4@4 05 for yorkers, 4 10@4 15 for 
heavy. Considerable animation in sheep, 
Monday’s supply, 40 cars, selling at 10@15c 
advance. Good butcher weights 4 15@4 30, 
yearlings 4 50, choice lambs 4 75@5 25. Veal 
calves strong at 6 50@8. 

At New York, cattle fairly active and 


steady to firm, common steers ruling weak. 
Ordinary to choice steers $4 50@5 80, fancy 
quotable around 6, oxen 4@4 35, bulls 3 50 
@4 50, common to choice butcher cows 2 50 
@4 40. Veal calves in good demand when 
desirable and quotable at 5@8 25. Hogs 
steady at 4@4 25. Sheep without important 
change, moderately active and generally 
steady to firm. Fair to choice 4@4 65, good 
to choice lambs 5@5 50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
lower. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@21c p lb, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch cmy tubs 16@18c, prints 18@19c, 
dairy 14@16c. 

At New York, with fairly good demand 
the market shows more steadiness. West- 
ern extra cmy 19c p lb, firsts 17144@18c, sec- 
onds 16@17c, N Y finest 18@1814c, firsts 17@ 
17%c, western June finest 17c, N Y dairy 
half tubs, fresh 17c, fall-made 15@16c, 
Welsh tubs 16@17c, N Y dairy firkins 15@ 
154%4c, imit emy extra 144%4@l1l5c, western fac- 
tory 13%@14%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 
moderate and demand fair. Elgin and 
other western separator cmy extra 19c p 
lb, firsts 18c, seconds 15@17c, imit cmy 14@ 
16c, ladles 11@14c, prints 20c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, active and 





steady. 











Ib, prints 21c, dairy lic, 
fcy Elgin cmy 20c, Ohio 
emy fcy separator 16@l7c, gathered cream 
14@l5c, dairy 10c. 

At Boston, receipts 
firm. N Y small extra 11%c, large lic, firsts 
10@10%c, seconds 7@9c, Vt small extra 11@ 


Ch cmy tubs 20c p 
—At Cincinnati, 


light and market 


firsts 10@10%c, seconds 7@ 
west- 


11%c, large llc, 

9c, sage cheese, extra fall 11@1l'c, 

ern twins extra lic, Ohio flat 10c. 
The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, unchanged, 
Full cream cheddars 10@ilc p Ib, flats 10@ 
10%c, skims 4@5c, imt Swiss 14@15c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 8@10c. 


At New York, steady at quotations. 
N Y large fey colored, Sept and 
Oct 10%c p lb, fcy white 10%c, Nov 


large ch 9%@10c, good to prime 94@9%c, 
common to fair 7@9c, small fey colored 


Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
has just published a new book on 


**The Lungs and Their Diseases,’’ 


which explains all about Consumption, 
how it arises, the symptoms by which 
it is known, how it can be prevented, 
and the only treatment by which it 
can be cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and Pul- 
monary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce Con- 
sumption, and their speedy and radical 
cure by Antiseptic Medicated Air In- 
balations. 


THis BOOK is of such great im- 


portance and interest to all who 
have weak lungs or are threatened 
with any form of lung disease that it 
has been degided to issue an edition 
of 50,000 copies in paper covers for 
free distribution. Dr. Robert Hun- 
teris the oldest Lung Specialist of 
this country, and acknowledged 
throughout the world as the greatest 
living authority on all diseases of the 
breathing organs. 

From the New York Herald: “It seems after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 
West 45th Street, New York, has accomplished 
results so satisfactory that this dread disease need 
no longer be classed among the incurable,” 

From the New York Sun: “Dr. Hunter’s recent 
book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that 


have been reported, effectually remove all doubt 
as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Readers of this paper can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th St., New York, 


RE 


$150 PER SQUARE. ARE THE 


oa ox © FRET ORI SQUARE Peer. ONLY 

















RRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KINDS - 
OF MERCNANDISE AND MATERAL BOUGHT AT 
SALAM FS'RECEIVERS' AND TRUSTEES’ SALES. YOU 








You 
NEED WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE, NEED 
OUR PRICES ARE J oF OTHERS. 
CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING Co. , 
WEST 357, & IRON STS., 
CreAee m4 











Sept and Oct 11@li%c, fcy white 11@ 
11%c, Nov good to ch 104%@10%c, light skims 
ch small 8%@8&%c, large 7%@8c, part skims 
7%4@7%c, fall skims 3%@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm. N Y full cream fcy small 11%c p Ib, 
fair to ch 104%4@l1c, ch large 10%c, part skims 
8@9%4c, Swiss 8@12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. N Y _ full 
cream cheddars llc p lb.-Ohio 10%c, lim- 
burger 13c, imit Swiss 15c.—At Cincinnati, 
firm. Good to prime Ohio flat 10%@lIc, 
family favorite 11@11%c, twins 11%@12c, 
Young America 12%%c. 

At Boston, only fair business, market 
rather easy. Vt and N H extra cmy 20@ 
20%c p lb, northern N Y 20c, western 19@ 
20c. northern firsts 174%2@18%c, eastern 18 
@19c, western firsts 17@18c, seconds 15@1éc, 
June cmy 16@18c, extra Vt dairy 17c, N Y 17c, 
firsts 15@16c, western 13@1l4c, western imit 
emy small tubs 15c, ladles 1344@14c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—aAt Albany, strictly fresh 
eges 28@29c p dz, ccid storage 18@20c, 
chickens and fowls 9@i%< p lb 1 w, 10@11c 
d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 124%@14c d w,ducks 
9@10c 1 w, 94%@10%e d w. Potatoes $1 75@2 
p bbl, turnips 15@20c p bu, cabbage 3@3 50 
p 100, squash 80c@1 p bbl, celery 8@8 50 p 
100 behs, apples 2@4 p bbl. Corn 40@48c p 
bu, oats 32@35c. bran 13 50@14 50 p ton, 
middlings 14 50@16 50, cottonseed meal 22; 
loose hay 5@7, baled 5@6 50, oat straw 4@ 
4 50, rye 5@6. 

At Syracuse, chickens 9c p Ib 1 w, 
d w, turkeys 10c 1 w, fresh eggs 20c p 
cold storage 17@18c, potatoes 40@45c p bu, 
onions 50@60c, cabbages $2 p 100, beets 25c 
p bu, carrots 25c. Rye straw 5@7 p ton, 
oat 4@6, baled hay 5@9, loose 5@8, bran 15, 
middlings 16. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch round potatoes 48@50c p bu, White Stars 
46@48c, Globe onions $1 65@1 75 p bbl, do- 
mestic cabbage 13@15 p ton. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers a consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


13¢ 
dz, 


Dressed Meats. 

At New York, in moderate supply, de- 
mand slow. Prime veals 10c p 1b, fair to 
good 9@9t%4c, common to medium 7@84c, 
heavy pork 4@4%c, medium 5@5%c, light 
5%@5%c, roasting pigs 8@10c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, market strong at the 
moment, but as a rule unsettled. Fcy new 
laid nearby 191%4@20c p dz, average best 
19144c, N Y and Pa 19@19%c, western firsts 
18%@19c, southern 18@18%c, refrigerator 


13144@14'%c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples in fair supply and 
well sustained. Northern Greenings $4 50 
@5 p bbl, Baldwin 4@4 50, fair to prime 
2 50@3 25, western N Y Baldwin 2 50@3 75, 
Greenings 3@4, Spy 2 50@4, Pacific coast 
boxes 1@2 50. Cape Cod cranberries fcy 7 
p bbl, N J prime to extra 4 50@5 50, Fla 
oranges bright 4@5 p bx, russet 3 50@4, 
grape fruit 4@10, strawberries 35@50c p at. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, generally firm. Coarse corn 
meal 84@87c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1@ 
1 05, grits 1 02%. chops 77%c, winter bran 
15@16 p ton, spring 1515 35, sharps 18@19, 
linseed oil meal 24 75, cottonseed meal 22 10. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings fully equal to de- 
mand. Prime timothy 62%@65c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 60c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 37%@471éc, 
clover mixed 42%.@474c, clover 35@45c, long 
rye straw 30@45c. 


Onions. 
At New York, receipts show a _ wide 
range in quality, choice kinds firm. 


Ct and eastern white $3@5 50 p bbl, yellow 
1 50@2 25, red 1 50@2 25, Orange Co yellow 
1 25@2 p bag, red 1 25@2, white 2@4, west- 
ern yellow 1 25@1 87 p bbl, red 1 25@1 75, 
white 2@3 50, 
Poultry. 

At New York, fancy stock firm, other lots 

dull. Fey selected turkeys 11%@12c p Ib, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


mixed 10@lic, Phila broilers 18@20c, N J 
and nearby chickens 1144¢@12c, N Y and Pa 
10@1llc, western 10@10%c, N Y fowls 10% 
@lic, western 10c, Phila capons 16@18c, 
western 13@l4c, ducks 9@10c, géese 7@8c, 
ch large squabs $3@3 75 p dz. Live fowls 
9144@10c p lb, chickens 9c, turkeys 9@10c. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, receipts liberal, demand 
moderate. LI prime in bulk $1 75@2 p bbl, 
Me Hebron 1 75@2 p sack, N Y and western 
round 1 37@1 50 p 180 lbs, long 1 25@1 50, 
N J sweets 1 25@2 50 p bbl, Bermuda No 1 
5@5 50 p bbl, No 2 2 50@3. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, local winter vegetables 
steady. Brussels sprouts 5@12c p qt, beets 
75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, cabbages 2@4 
p 100, celery 10@12c p dz, cauliflower 2@8 
p bbl, Fla egg plant 2 50@3 50 p bbl, green 
peas 1@3 50 p % bbl bskt, kale 65@75c p bbl, 
Fla peppers 1@1 75 p carrier, pumpkins 50c 


p bbl, parsnips 1 p bbl, Hubbard squash 
50@75c p bbl, marrow 50c, turnips 60@80c 
p bbl. Hothouse products: Prime cucum- 


bers 1 25@1 50 p dz, mushrooms 20@40c p 
lb, tomatoes good to ch 25@35c p lb, com- 
mon to fair 109@20c, lettuce 60c@1 p dz, as- 
paragus 1 50@3 p dz, radishes 1 50@3 p 100 
behs, rhubarb 6@8 p 100, onions 2 p 100 bchs. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


Following our report of last week con- 
firming the shortage of the New York crop, 
come advices from the Pacific coast, in- 
dicating similar conditions in that section. 
That the market is statistically strong is 
without question, and while seeming apathy 
prevails at the large distributing centers, 
with no material improvement in prices, 
there is an undertone of strength and hold- 
ers have more confidence in the situation. 
There is little actual business doing. Brew- 
ers are buying only as immediate wants de- 
mand and export trade is limited to small 
proportions. Growers in all sections are 
clamoring for organization to protect them- 
selves and their crops. American Agricul- 
turist would be glad to hear from others 
on this point, and will freely lend its aid in 
such a movement. Let us hear what the 
growers think. 





Creamery Men in Convention—The na- 


tional creamery butter makers’ association 
in annual convention at Sioux Falls, S D, 
last week was largely attended, with inter- 
est pronounced. Delegates were present 
from Minn, Ia, Ill, Wis, Ind, Kan, S D, Neb, 
O, Pa and N Y. The display of butter was 
most excellent, 540 packages being entered 
in the competitive contest. In addition to 
this was an interesting exhibit of foreign 
butter sent to the convention by the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington. Among 
the speakers were Prof Farrington of the 
Wis state dairy school and Prof Pierson of 
the dep’t of agri. In the deliberations of the 
convention, some feeling was shown owing 
to what is claimed to be rathet diverse 
interests represented, this being a feature 
of all the conventions in recent years. On 
the one hand are those actively engaged in 
dairying and the manufacture of butter and 
cheese; on the other the manufacturers of 
dairy machinery and other supplies and the 
commission handlers of butter. The ex- 
pected split in the ass’n did not take place, 
however, and fair harmony prevailed. W. 
K. Boardman of Ia was elected president 
for 1899. Among eastern vice-presidents 
named were J. A. North of N Y, James 
Davidson of O and S. P. Hibbard of Mass. 
In the deliberations of the nat’l dairy 
union, at the same date and place, the 10c 
tax on yellow oleomargarine was strongly 
urged. 





Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 
In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
any, Quincy, Ill.. have placed upon the market a 
armer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low price of 
$19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted 
with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 
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WE NO LONGER SUPPLY 


SEEDS-70 DEALERs. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything "Tie Garden 


BB 








THE 


‘Everything for the Garden ” is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1800, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9x 11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature,we show, as in a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new, 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “ Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
sera | Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PFTFR HENDERSON: Co 


35237 Corr: AND 4A W YORK 












otato grower. 
e cotton planter 
will find it of value 
in distributing fer- 
tilizer. Adjustable 


Meets all the requisites 
of a simple, strong and 
durable machine that 
will distribute all 
kinds of commercial 


and home ma shafts quicaly 
fertilizers evenly in changed to tongue, 
avy desired quantity Easy draft, one or 

r acre. Sows in two horses. Saves 
Grills or broadcast. enough fertilizer in 
Valuable on every gseason by even 


distribution, to 

for itself. ious 5 
feet 10 in. wide. 
Circulars free. 


farm, but indis- 
pensable to 
tobacco 





THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


Box 10 CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass. 











Spring-Too*h Harrow 
ever invented; made of best 
steel in the most practical 
shape; lightest weight and 
lightest draft combined 
with greatest strength is our 


tert HARROW 


used in one, two, three or more sections. 
Clears itself readily from trash. Our own paten 
fully protected. Send for prices. MITllustra 
eatalogue free. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


Most Complete 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


MERICAN 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition. for the month of Jan- 
uary was as follows: 











Jan. 7, 72,275 copies 
“« 14, 73.375 « 
“« 21, 73.000 «“ 
“« 328, 72,800 « 
Total, 291,450 vs 


the‘nfonth, 72,002 Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the fleld more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
ese ceed 











A Critical Situation. 





Interest continues to center in the Philip- 
pines question. The treaty of peace is to 
come to a vote in the United States senate 
on Feb 6, and opinions are divided 
as to whether it will be ratified without 
amendment. The senate is discussing the 
matter in secret session, but the house in 
open session also frequently debates it with 
great warmth. Meanwhile other important 
legislation is held back. The Nicaraguan 
canal bill has passed the senate, but in go- 
ing through the house will probably be 
much modified. It is expected that when it 
reaches the president, it will provide that 
the canal shall be constructed, owned and 
operated by the United States. A measure 
of far-reaching consequence is the Hill bill, 
favorably reported by the house committee 
on coinage. It establishes the single gold 
standard, stops the coinage of silver dollars, 
permits the minting only of miner silver 
coins, retires the 3 millions of greenbacks 
and the 100 millions of treasury notes now 
outstanding, and proposes to allow national 
banks to substitute their notes therefor. Its 
object is to largely take the government out 
of the banking business. The bill is warmly 
supported by the bankers’ association, but 
is bitterly assailed for its imperfections by 
disinterested experts, and by many others 
who fear a money trust. 

Meanwhile the situation in the Philippines 
grows more serious so far as can be judged 
by what news is issued by the government 
censor. The Filipinos appear to have held a 
congress, ratified a_ constitution, indorsed 
Aguinaldo as president of the republic, 
giving him power to declare warif necessary 
in defense of Philippine independence. He 
is said to have 30,000 soldiers, also some 
Maxim guns, and even the native women 
at Cavite have appealed to him for the 
privilege of bearing arms in b ‘alf of their 
country. Aguinaldo’s representatives in 
this country assure the Washington author- 
ities that the Filipinos will be satisfied with 
an assurance from President McKinley or 
the senate that this government disclaims 
forcible annexation, but does mean to main- 
tain a protectoratc, permitting nati.e au- 
tonomy as soon as feasible. Pres Schur- 


man of Cornell, Prof Worcester of Michigan 
and General Otis have sailed for Manila and 
with Dewey and Merritt will comprise the 
president’s commission there, but the ex- 
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tent of its power has not been made pub- 
lic. 

In Cuba, the work of re-establishing good 
government seems to be progressing satis- 
factorily in the principal cities, where the 
American military authorities are putting 
into office native Cubans of ability. The 
Cuban army and an unknown proportion of 
the people are still distrustful and appar- 
ently fear that Uncle Sam wil! go back on 
his promise to assist them in establishing 
a stable and independent government of 
their own. 





At Washington—The Hanna-Payne bill 
proposes to encourage foreign trade by 
granting subsidies to owners of American 
steamships. The builders must be American 
citizens.——Senator Butler of N C in a re- 
cent speech declared that the south was 
right during the civil war. 

The United States senate is hearing from 
the farmers all over the country, protesting 
against annexation. The farmers’ views, as 
voiced almost unanimously by the agricul- 
tural press, have occupied pages in the Con- 
gressional Record. Senator Fairbanks of 


Indiana, in the senate Jan 27, criticised 
the editor of the American  Agri- 
culturist for leading the farmers in 


this matter. Senator Hoar justified our 
efforts as eminently proper. The incident 
created much interest and illustrates the 
sensitiveness of the senate to the farmers’ 
opinion when the same is unitedly express- 
ed. No greater honor could be done the 
editor of the American Agriculturist than 
to be attacked in the United States senate 
for espousing the farmers’ cause without 
fear or favor. He has nothing to take back, 
nothing to conceal, but proposes to keep 
right on fighting for the best interests ofthe 
farmer. 





The World Over—Serious strikes have oc- 
curred in cotton manufacturing districts of 
Russia. Troops were called in and the 
strikers flogged with whips.—-News of a 
great tornado comes from the South seas. 
Twelve vessels were wrecked off New 
Guinea and many others at various ports 
and islands. Whole villages were destroy- 
ed and hundreds of natives killed.——Sagas- 
ta urges the immediate assembling of the 
Spanish congress to ratify the peace treaty. 





Here and There—The rubber goods trust, 
capital $50,000,000, and the tin plate trust, 
capital $20,000,000, have just incorporated 
in New Jersey.—Workmen on the Panama 
canal have organized a strike and have be- 
come disorderly, requiring the interference 
of military force.——The Chinese exclusion 
act has been declared applicable to the Ha- 
waiian islands——The exports of the 
United States for both Nov and Dec were 
larger than those of the United Kingdom. 
——Governor Roosevelt has pardoned a life 
prisoner, who has served 16 years for kill- 


ing a man during a saloon fight.——It is pro- 
posed to supply New York with passenger 
vehicles driven by compressed air.——The 


Vanderbilt-Fair wedding will be celebrat- 
ed April 4.——Six men, working in boilers of 
the cruiser New York, were badly scalded 
by steam, which was accidentally turned 
on.——Bribery is openly charged in the 
Montana senatorial contest. The grand 
jury, however, could not find sufficient evi- 
dence for an indictment.——The national 
association of manufacturers will hold their 
next convention at Boston.——A _ terrible 
scourge of small pox is raging in Fulton Co, 
Ark, where 400 cases are reported.——The 
court martial at Washington finds Gen Ea- 
gan guilty with reference to his attack on 
Gen Miles, but recommends him to clemen- 
cy of the president. 











FOR SALE—On ly $250 down, balance $5 monthly, 
for a 40-acre truck and fruit farm: 6-room house, 
barn, ete.; in our Chicora colony, 8. C. Settled 
entirely by Northern people. Good _ scliools, 
churchesand stores; good markets and railroad 
facilities. Plenty of work for those desiring it. 
Cheap excursions weekly. Send for particulars. 
D. L. Risley, 211 8. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MARYL FARM FOR SALE. 

About 500 acres, areey between Baltimore and 
Washington. 300 acres wood land, soil particularly adapt- 
able to tobacco, fruit, and market gardening ; tolerable 
house, newly roofed. Address MISS GARDNER, York, Pa. 





LEARN 
TELECRAPHY 
Young men and women wanted for food aatioee. 
OL, Lebanon,Pa 
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IFEELIT MY DUTY TO TELL. 


Run Down, Could Not Sleep, 
Everything Worried Me. 


My Head Ached, Had No Appe- 
tite, and I Could Not Work, 


Dr Greene’s Nervura Cured Me 
and I Feel Like a New Man. 


Mr Wellington Hynes, Elizabethtown, N 
Y, says: “I feel it my duty to tell how 
much good Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy has done for me. When I first 
began its use I was so run down that I 
could not sleep at night, and everything 
worried me. I had no appetite, could not 
work, and the doctors told me I must give 
up as there was no help for me. My head 
ached all the time day and night, and there 
was an all gone feeling in my stomach and 





I was always looking on the dark side of 
everything. A friend recommended Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
I began to take it and in less than three 
weeks I felt like a new man. I can now 
do as much work as is expected of a man 
of my age. I advise anyone who is troubled, 
to take Dr Greene’s Nervura. Don’t go to a 
doctor, but get a bottle of Dr Greene’s 
Nervura, it is cheaper than a doctor’s bill 
and will help you more than any other med- 
icine; it will do you good as it hasdone me.” 

What gives everybody confidence in Dr 
Greene’s Nervura is the fact that it is a 
physician’s prescription, the discovery of 
Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, New York 
city, and this successful physician in cur- 
ing diseases can be consulted without 
charge at any time, personally or by let- 
ter. 


“AMERICA’S 


GREATEST 
RAILROAD” 











Is the title conferred by the}press of two™ conti- 
nents upon the New York Central. 

This is partly for the reason thac for the num- 
ber, speed, comfort and luxury of its through 
trains the New York Central is without an equal 


on this Continent. 


For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,” 
send one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 
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Captain Jack. 
A STORY OF AMERICAN FARM LIFE 


By Will Templer, Author of Zerah Selton 
Gardener, Sanctimonious Simon, and 
Other Stories. 


CHAPTER VI. 


E ENTERED the dark ravine 
and I had no difficulty in locat- 
ing the old shaft half way up 
the steep side, although one 
unaccustomed to its surround- 
ings would never have sus- 
pected its presence. Grape- 
vines and berry bushes completely con- 
cealed its mouth, through which we had 
some trouble in forcing ourselves, but once 
through, we were standing in the pitch 
darkness on the level floor of the old shaft. 

Selton lit his dark lantern and flashed its 
bright light around, revealing to our eyes 
the sloping sides and roof of the old tunnel, 
which was high enough to enable us to 
stand upright. The floor was dry and 
hard, leaving no imprint of the feet, and 
here and there a projecting rock marred 
the symmetry of the bore. Behind one of 
these ledges Selton flashed his light, utter- 
ing a low exclamation of satisfaction as he 
did so. ‘Here it is,’ he said, as he drew 
forth a small bundle of clothing and hand- 
ed it to me. “Open it, Barker, while I hold 
the light.’ 

I did so, revealing a pair of new striped 
- overalls, a jacket or jumper of the same 
material, and a mask, evidently cut from 
the back of an old coat. The garments were 
new, for the price ticket still adhered to 
the inner side of the waistband of the over- 
alls. 

“The captain’s uniform,” I exclaimed. 
“Without a doubt,’ said my companion. 
“And now fetch along the bundle. I think 
we had better get out of here; we might 
have company.’ He put out his lantern 
and we groped our way to the mouth of 
the cavern, forced an exit through the vines 
and bushes and stood in the open air under 
the hemlocks on the sidehill. 

I was about to turn toward the bottom 
of the ravine when Selton grasped my arm. 
“Listen,” he whispered. We stood still 
with bated breath, while to our ears from 
the top of the hill came the tones of men’s 
voices in earnest conversation; a lantern, 
too, was being carried along the brink. We 
had just time to conceal ourselves in a 
thicket perhaps 20 feet from the mouth of 
the old shaft when the lantern’ turned 
down the hill, the voices sounding so plain- 
ly that the owner of each could be distin- 
guished by his tones. 

“The hole those fellows dug is right down 
in here,’’ said Squire Bronson’s pompous 
voice. “I ought to know where it is, for I 
lost a hundred dollars in their mining 
scheme.” 

“Well, it can’t be much of a hole at that,” 
cried Hopp Daley. ‘‘Me and my men look- 
ed in every crack and cranny in this hull 
woods. We couldn’t find a hole a man could 
crawl into unless he was a woodchuck.” 

“This hole is large enough to lead a horse 
into,” said the squire, ‘‘and the fellow that 
broke your machinery evidently knew all 
about it. As I told you before, I think the 
fellow slipped into the old shaft, lay quiet 
until you had giver up the search and then 
came out at his leisure. He would scarcely 
dare to fetch ut the overalls and jacket 
you say he wore—he’d be too conspicuous.” 

“And the mask,” broke in Mr Toohey. “If 
he coul] be caught with that in his posses- 
sion I coy"* soon bully him into convicting 
himself and others. Perhaps he has left 
his mask, too.”’ 

The party had been moving back and 
foith during this conversation, searching 
for the entrance, Mr Bronson carrying the 
light. Suddenly he stopped and began 
wavin~ his lantern up and down before a 
thick wall of vines and bushes. ‘The hole 
is behind those bushes,” he said, ‘‘and from 
their torn appearance I should judge that 
somebody has been here recently. O, this 
is a cunning fox, but we'll run him to earth 
yet.” 

The men parted the shrubbery and dis- 
appeared into the ‘shaft, whence they 
emerged a few minutes later talking ear- 
nestly and in evident disappointment. 

“Do men very often visit this old tun- 
nel?” asked Toohey. “Not that I know of.” 
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the squire replied. ‘‘Boys mtght come here, 
but it is scarcely probable, and men would 
not come unless for a purpose. No, it is 
plain that I was right in my suspicions. 
The torn leaves and broken twigs, together 
with the newly disturbed earth here, show 
that our only fault lies in being too late. 
Our man has been here before us.”’ 

Toohey gave a short, harsh laugh. “I 
must confess,” he said, “that the whole 
thing baffles me. It has been going on for 
months now, and though Mr Quirk has em- 
ployed the very best detective talent and 
offered a liberal reward, we are no wiser 
than we were at the beginning. We know 
that we are in the midst of the proprietor’s 
worst enemies, but we can’t put a hand 
onto any one of them and say, ‘This is the 
man.’ If it is a conspiracy it is the most 
peculiar one I’ve ever heard of, for usually 
money will corrupt at least one man of 
such a gang, while here the offer of it has 
no effect whatever. I forgot to tell you 
that last night M‘*x ‘found a letter directed 
to him sticking in the gate post. It pur- 
ported to be from this Jack, and told him 
not to attempt to take possession of the 
Palmer place on Monday, as it would not 
be allowed. Mix is a determined fellow and 
swears he will occupy those buildings be- 
fore Monday night. This is Saturday night 
and this afternoon he took his teams home 
to haul up his stuff day after to-morrow. 
In the meantime I have taken extra pre- 
cautions against the burning of the Palmer 
buildings. The watchmen from the West- 
cott, Simpson, Onderkirk, Jamison and 
Beedleson farm have all been withdrawn, 
and all approaches to the Palmer place will 
be guarded. In fact, I intend to have pickets 
out in the fields every night till Mix gets 
moved in.” 

“And I,” put in Mr Daley, ‘“‘mean to be 
on deck at the Palmer place with my re- 
volver, an’ this here Jack had better not 
let me get it p’inted at him.’ “So you’ve 
got a new revolver since the captain inter- 
viewed you?’ observed Mr Bronson, dryly. 

The party moved off up the hill toward 
Daley’s tent, Selton and myself remaining 
still until the lantern disappeared; then a 
slight rustling in the bushes below us at- 
tracted our attention, to be followed a short 
time after by the sound of two or three 
cautious footsteps in the stony creek at the 
bottom of the ravine. 


“The captain after his uniform, prob- 


ably,” whispered Selton. “‘At any rate, 
Toohey and company have had an audi- 
ence they did not reckon on.’”’ About 10 


o’clock that night I walked out to my front 
gate and took a look around. Every house 
within scope of my eyes, occupied by a ten- 
ant or ex-tenant farmer, had a bright light 
burning in the upper story window. 

A glorious Sunday morning followed our 
nocturnal visit to the old shaft, one of those 
rare Sunday mornings when all the voices 
of nature are in full tune, when the dew 
sparkles in the sun and when there is just 
enough of a cool breeze to stir the sides of 
the great loads of hay and grain left over 
Sunday on the big barn floors. The morn- 
ing chores done and breakfast cleared 
away, there-was a leisurely shaving of 
masculine faces, a polishing of masculine 
boots and an overhauling of feminine gar- 
ments preparatory to the weekly ride to 
church. At half past 10 the “first bell’ 
rang, soon after which the long procession 
appeared where the church stood at the in- 
tersection of two roads, each vehicle de- 
positing its load at the horse block, the 
men to collect into little groups under the 
shed, the ladies to stroll through the near- 
by cemetery or to visit in subdued voices in 
the belfry or among the back pews. The 
ringing of the seeond bell at 11 o’elock sum- 
moned all to their seats. 

There was an unusually good attenuahce 
that memorable Sunday, scarcely a family 
in the vicinity being unrepresented. Even 
Mr Toohey sat in Squire Bronson’s pew and 
Hopp Daley’s bullet head and decidedly 
“hhorsy” garments cropped up am- g the 
young men in the gallei,. But if Mr 
Quirk’s attorney or Mr Daley had come 
there, as was apparent, in the hope of 
catching a word that might add to their 
knowledge, I think they were mistaken, for 
neither before nor after service was a word 
spoken of the recent doings of Captain 
Jack. 

The long, beautiful afternoen wore slow- 
ly away. The returned church-goers had 
dinner and afterward sauntered through 
the fields to look over the crops still grow- 
ing, or dozed the hours away in absolute 
rest until milking time. In the evening the 
church bell rang once more and-a goodly 
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number of people, especially the younger 
ones, responded to the call. Toward night, 
dark clouds had begun to gather in the 
west, and by the time our meeting had been 
in progress an hour, the sky was all over- 
east and the blackest of darkness pre- 
vailed. 

I cannot tell when the thing became no- 
ticeable, but when the services were nearly 
at an end, the night outside the windows 
began to turn a sickly yellow, and the 
churchyard through the open door to glow 
with a strange mellow light. One or two 
young men who sat near the door arose and 
left the church, and it was with a feeling 
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onsumption? 


We are sure you do aw. 
Nobody wantsit. Butit comes 
to many thousands every year. 
Itcomes to those who have had 
coughs and colds until the 
throat is raw, and the lining 
membranes of the lungs are 
inflamed. Stop your cough 
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does so because it is a sooth- 
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Medical Advice Free. 
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of intense relief that the bewildered con- 
gregation heard the final ‘‘amen” and went 
pouring into the open air. Without, it was 
almost as light as day. Buildings, trees 
and fences were brought out as if in the 
glare of a great electric light. Frightened 
horses galloped snorting through the fields, 
herds of cattle were brought in bold relief 
against the sidehills and flocks of bleating 
sheep skurried wildly over the ridges. 

In their commanding position on the 
hill to the south the Palmer build- 
ings were wrapped in _ flames. All 
the buildings from which the watch- 
men had been that night withdrawn 
to assist in guarding the Palmer premises, 
were burning masses. Jamison’s and Simp- 
6on’s, but a short distance apart to the east, 
Westcott’s, Beedleson’s and Onderkirk’s to 
the north and northwest, and as °° to com- 
plete the fiery circle, away to the west on 
the Davis place blazed in solitary grandeur 
Hop Daley’s big hay stack. The air was 
heavy and full of moisture, and _ great 
clouds of smoke, driven upward from the 
burning piles, collected over the valley, and 
dropping to within a few hundred feet of 
earth hung like a huge crimson pall, be- 
neath which men’s forms and faces were 
brought out in startling distinctness as 
they stood watching the unusual scene 
from lawns or piazzas, or streamed along 
the highway. 

Mechanically I joined a group at the 
church door and hastened toward the 
Palmer place, which seemed to be the com- 
mon center of curiosity and interest. Along 
the lane leading up to the house, and at the 
foot of the great lawn, crowds of specta- 
tors were standing, among whom moved 
several of Quirk’s hired watchers and one 
or two of Daley’s men, but of the attorney 
or the bold Daley nothing was to be seen. 

“How'd the captain git the bulge on you?” 
asked a voice in the crowd, addressing one 
of Quirk’s men. “That’s a question of yer 
own askin’. Perhaps you'd better answer 
it,” was the reply. There was a laugh from 
the crowd and the man was evidently pleas- 
ed at his own wit, for he answered the 
next question directly. 

“Where’s Toohey an’ Hopp?” “That's 
just what we'd like to know. Toohey sent 
Hopp out in the fields to watch near t’other 
road, an’ said he was goin’, himself, down 


to the grove at the foot of the lane. Nary 
one of ’em’s showed up yet.” 
“Where was the rest of you?” “O, all 


’round the buildin’s. You see, we wasn’t 
expectin’ ennything so early, an’ I s’pose 
we was a little off our guard.” 

“Where was the fires sot?” “Jim McMann 
was knocked senseless behind the house-and 
the fire sot in the cellar. The barn was sot 
in the basement stable.”’ 

The man moved away, leaving his audi- 
ence to comment in subdued voices on the 
events of the evening, but among all the 
free-soil and tenant farmers there, the 
most astute detective could not have heard 
one word that would give him the slightest 
clue. 

Interest began to flag when the roofs fell 
in and the fires on the distant farms had 
sunk into mere smouldering heaps. Then 
the rain began to fall, and the lightly clad 
people rapidly sought their homes. A touch 
on my arm, and Selton bent his tall head to 
whisper in my ear, “Come with me, Bar- 
ker.”’ 

I turned and followed him in silent con- 
fidence to the grove at the foot of the lane, 
where Mr Toohey had set himself to watch 
the main approach to the Palmer buildings. 
It abutted both on the highway and on the 
lane, perhaps half an acre of fine old trees. 
The late tenant had carefully attended to 
the grounds, keeping them free from under- 
brush, and had erected here and there a 
rustic seat. The grove itself was on nearly 
level ground, but back of it there was a 
swift, bushy descent, at the foot of which 
Tran a small -« ream fed by numerous 
springs along the sidehill. 

In the middle of the grove my companion 
stopped long enough to light his dark lan- 
tern, flashing its bright rays this way and 
that until he stopped beside a rustic seat, 
and after searching the ground for a 
moment, picked up a half-burned cigar and 
one of those peculiar foreign made matches 
intended for lighting in a strong wind. 

“Here is where Mr Toohey sat,” he said, 
closely examining the articles he had found. 
*‘None but Toohey ever smokes these twist- 
ed cigars, and none but him uses the big- 
headed matches.” 

“Are you searching for Toohey?” I asked. 
“Yes; not so much on his own account, as 
that of future possibilities. It is not like- 
ly that the agent would have stayed away 
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from the fire if he could have attended it. 
Daley is missing ‘too, you know.” 

We walked to the farther side of the 
grove and began descending the hill, worm- 
ing our way in and out among the thick 
bushes and over the damp, soft ground. 
Suddenly Selton lowered his lantern and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Here are some fresh tracks.’’ Not 
50 feet farther we came upon the lawyer, 
himself, securely bound and gagged, lying 
in a thick clump of bushes. 

Mr Toohey’s usually neat attire was torn 
and disheveled, his garments were plaster- 
ed with mud, where he had wriggled over 
the soft ground in his efforts to frée him- 
self, his eyes bulging from his head, and 
his face drawn with rage. With’ three 
strokes of his keen knife Selton cut his 
bonds and assisted him to rise, only to be 
met with a torrent of abuse. 

“It’s you, is it, Selton, and Barker, too?” 
he roared. ‘‘You’re a precious pair of rogues. 
I’ve had my eye on you some time. Knew 
just where to find me, didn’t you? Of 
course you did. Well, you’ve had things 
your own way for some time, now, but 
you'll answer for this outrage in court, and 
it will land you where the dogs won’t bite 
you for many a long day.” 

“Barring accidents,” laughed Selton, care- 
lessly. “There won’t be any accidents,” 
the lawyer snarled out. “It’s as clear a case 
for the grand jury as I ever saw. I’ve got 
hold of the thread at last.” He started 
away up the hill, still muttering threats, 
and my companion, stooping to pick up a 
scrap of paper, called merrily after him, 
“Wait, you have forgotten your label.” 

Toohey replied with a curse, and Selton 
held the paper to the light. On it was writ- 
ten: ‘How are the mighty fallen.—C. J.” 

Without a word Selton took up the cords 
with which the agent had been bound, drop- 
ped them into his pocket, and after careful- 
ly searching the ground, obliterated what- 
ever previous tracks had been made in the 
soft earth. ‘‘Hopp is next,’ he said at last. 

We walked back up the lane whence we 
had come, toward where the heaps of black- 
ening embers were still smouldering, paus- 
ing in the concealment of a thick, evergreen 


hedge to listen to the sound of 
excited voices within. Residents of 
the neighborhood had all gone away, 
but there remained some of Daley’s 
men, the landlord’s watchmen and 


the employes of Mr Mix. Before the group 
thus formed stood the heretofore missing 
attorney and the doughty Daley himself. 
Evidently the latter had just made his ap- 
pearance, for he was recounting in a loud 
voice, plentifully interlarded with oaths and 
threats, his share in the excitement of the 
evening. 

“It was darker’n a stack of black cats,” 
he was saying, ‘an’ when I got tired of 
walkin’ round an’ watchin’ ’thout seein’ 
nothin’, which I couldn’t if somethin’ had 
been there, I went over the bank to git a 
drink to a spring I knowed was there. Then 
thinks to me, wot’s the matter of gittin’ a 
smoke, so I fills my pipe an’ lights it, an’ 
had jist got about two puffs an’ a spit 
when, zip! A rope was throwed over my 
shoulders an’ I was jerked down the hill, 
bald-headed. I’d been settin’ on the bank, 
you know. Four er five fellers was onto me 
’fore I could say ‘scat!’ ”’ 

“What was you doin’ while they was doin’ 
that?” asked one of his listeners. ‘‘Wot was 
I doin’?’’repeated Hopp, with fine sarcasm. 
“Well, sir, I was playin’ on the pianner an’ 
warblin’ Nelly Gray. Wot else would I 
be doin’?’”’ 

“Please proceed with your story, Daley,” 
broke in Mr Toohey’s harsh voice. “I fancy 
your treatment to-night was similar to my 
own.” ‘Well, Mr Toohey, there ain’t much 
more to tell. I flung them fellers right an’ 
left, but they kep’ a-comin’ back ’till they 
had me tired out, an’ then they overpower- 
ed me. Then they tied my hands and my 
legs, put a stick in my mouth so’s I couldn’t 


holler, an’ thrun me under a bush, where 
I hed to stay; that’s all.” 
“Did any of them speak to you?” “Yes, 


when they was a-tyin’ me up, one of ’em 
whispers in my ear: ‘Fine evenin’ fur young 
ducks, Mister Daley. I’m Cap’n Jack, an’ 
I’m mighty glad of meetin’ you agin. Thank 
you fur this here new gun.’ With that he 
took my new revolver an’ the hull of ’em 
went off. What'd they do to you, Mr Too- 
hey?”’ 

“Tll reserve my story for the witness 
box,”’ growled the attorney. “But, Daley, you 
have not told us yet how you got free.” 
“O, yes, Well, sir, I worked an’ worked fur 
hours till I got my‘han’s free, then I cut 
off the rest of the cords, an’ come away.” 

“Did you fetch off the cords that were 
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used to bind you?” asked Toohey. “B’gosh, 
no. Wot good are they, anyhow?” ‘Per- 
haps they might be worth a great deal in 
evidence,” the lawyer remarked. 

“Then I'll go back an’ git ’em in the 
mornin’,”’ said Daley, carelessly. ““An’ now 
let’s dig for the tavern.” 

As the party started off down the slope, 
Selton touched my arm and we moved 
noiselessly away in the dark shade of the 
evergreens. ‘‘We must visit the scene of 
Hopp’s defeat,’”’ my companion whispered. 
We readily found the place described, and 
the cords that had been used in binding the 
captive. They were merely pieces cut from 
an ordinary clothesline. Selton again 
brought his bull’s-eye into use in the close 
examination of the thongs, and after care- 
fully untying the knots, threw the cords to 
the ground. ‘‘Hopp will want them in the 
morning,” he remarked pleasantly. Then 
after he had carefully effaced all the tell- 
tale foot prints, we left the spot. 

“Do you think the same man bound both 
Daley and the lawyer,’ I asked. “If he 
didn’t bind them both, he at least tied the 
knots in each case,” he replied. 

“Who do you think tied them?” ‘“Bar- 
ker,” he said in a low, serious voice, ‘“‘these 
goings-on are coming to a head sooner or 
later; it may be very soon. The wind does 
not blow in one direction always, neither 
will the landlord be always without his inn- 
ings. Success in anything makes men bold, 
and the bolder they grow, the more careless 
they become. Blunders enough have been 
made already to have landed a dozen of 
our neighbors in state prison, if those blun- 
ders had not been covered up and con- 
cealed. The final blunder will be made 
some day, when concealment will be im- 
possible. To avert that I am laboring, and 
you will pardon me, true friend that you 
are, if I do not answer all that you ask at 
this time.” 

{To Be Continued.] 





“Is there any difference between ‘sick’ 
and ‘ill?’ ”’ 

“Why, it’s just like this; the man who 
gets sick sends for a doctor, while the 
man who becomes ill summons a physi- 


cian.” 





A lady upon returning from a wedding 
party gave her four-years-old daughter a 
piece of cake, telling her it was angel cake; 
looking up in her mamma’s face, the child 
said, “Did the Lord make it?” 





Friend: What is inspiration? 
Author: A sudden desire to work hard. 











The Secret of Napoleon's Success, 


Napoleon once said: ‘“‘The time to con- 
quer is now—never wait,” and he always 
conquered because he always struck at 
once for victory. The person who is’ sick 
or out of health should seek at once the 
right physician and treatment for imme- 
diate cure. The right physician to consult 
is an eminent specialist of world-wide fame 
and largest experience in curing nervous, 
chronic or lingering complaints, like Dr 
Greene, of 35 West 14th street, New York 
city, who in his vast experience cures 
thousands of cases just like yours. And the 
right treatment to take is that which sure- 
ly cures and at the same time is purely 
vegetable and perfectly harmless, like Dr 
Greene’s wonderful treatment by harmless 
vegetable remedies. One of his great dis- 
coveries,* known as Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, is known and used 
all over the world, but hee has discovered 
equally valuable cures for all phases of dis- 
ease. Notwithstanding the fact that Dr 
Greene has the largest practice and a 
greater success in curing disease than any 
other nhysician, he can be consulted by the 
people absolutely without charge, whether 
you call or write. If you want to be cured, 
if you want to know what your trouble is, 
do not wait, but write about your case at 
once to this most successful of physicians 
and get his advice and counsel free. Follow 
the maxim of Napoleon and conquer your 
disease now—do not wait until it may be 
too late. 


Now yours. Starta Lu- 
crative Business; 

Beautify Your Homes. 

Build your own sidewalks; make vour own building 
stone, marble, tiling or paving. Drain your swamps, 
barn yards and cellars. Twenty formulas, the product 
of genius—patents just expired—for 11 2-cent stamps. 
Address MARSH PUBLISHING CO., 633-634 Marquette 




















































































Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON, 





Last month’s word hunt was a great suc- 
cess and the Puzzle Hditor is just buried 
in letters, but we will have some more this 
month just the same, and the editor will 
endeavor to dig her way out before an- 
other month rolls by. We will give. the 
usual 15 prizes for the 15 best lists, and the 
first prize will be $2 in cash. The contest 
will be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the sagme family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do the 
answer to the question will be thrown 
out. A misspelled word will also throw 
out the answer.in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt. of the last paper in 
February. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the nmtost complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Jaceb Zerbe, Kan: S. B. Doolittle, Ct; 
Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; John Q. Ross, Neb; Levi T. Dewey, 
Ct; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs J. H. Wit- 


ter, Ct; Anabel Hand, Kan; Walter A. 
Lanfair, Mass; H. C. Scott, Ct; Edwin 
Johnson, Mass: Mrs Evelyn Campbell, N 


H: Peter McLean, N S; Mrs Harriet Mes- 
senger, N Y. 

The special prize was won by J. K. Thurs- 
ton, Vt. who was one of five who guessed 
seven, and the ties were decided by lot. 
Seven was the nearest to the 10 asked for 
that anyone guessed. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL—I want to tell you 
about my new house. I have 10 rooms fin- 
ished in 10 different kinds of wood. What 
are they? The parlor is antique (town in 
Ind) quartered and very highly polished. 
The library is finished in (town in Ill) and 
is a very handsome room. The back par- 
lor is done in curly (town in Ark) and is 
pronounced very fine. The dining room is 
in a very light (town in Ohio), while the 
kitchen is done in (town iri Colorado). The 
front chamber is a very large room and I 
have had it finished in (town in Kan) to 
please my wife who is fond of heavy finish. 
The other three chambers are respectively 
in (town in Wis), (town in Ga), and red 
(town in Tex), while the bathroom is done 
in (town in Ky.)--[G. M. C., Ark. 


TO THE NOVEMBER PUZZLES. 


1.—Yellow, chestnut, violet, lake, indigo, 
white, blue, umber, green, drab, orange, 
red, pink, chocolate, lavender, purple, pearl, 
carmine, salmon, straw, rose, peach, lead, 
tea, gray, buff, oriental, black, brown, gold, 
vermilion, flesh, silver, cream. olive, lilac. 

The 10 colors selected by the Puzzle Edi- 
tor were: Black, white, blue, lavender, rose, 
pink, lilac, orange, cream, olive. 

2.—Schley, lions, sunset, straw, suit, 
coats, weathers, rival, black horse, crisp,big 


ANSWERS 


woods, black bear, dark hollow, Mary 
Ester, blue eyé, red eye, red belt, cottage 
house, Daisy, Charlie, bridge, apple, or- 
ange. 


3—Semioxygenated. 
4—Parchments. 
28)9106(325 

84 

70 

56 
146 

140 

6 

5—Conventual. 
6—Siphonobranchiate. 
7—All is not gold that glitters. 
8SB L E W 


L A’N E 
EN D'S 
weESsS T 


9—Tom big bee. 
10—Madam-Adam,Chester-Hester, Prune- 
rune, Durban-urban. 
11—Chair, hair, air. 
12—Intussusception. 








EVENINGS Al HOME 
TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Our Story, Concluded. 





and Bill Green was dead, as he ought to 


have been long before. In mercy to our 
readers Bill should have broken his neck 
when he sprang from the window in 


Greenwich street, but he didn’t. He mere- 
ly scoeted acress country toward Beston 
through the terrible November (98) storm 
and was placed in a convenient position for 
finding a watery grave by taking passage 
on the ill-fated Portland. It was meant 
that William of the verdant cogrjomen was 
to make his exit from this troublesome 
world by that route, but from his seat on 
the deck he was literally yanked back to 
further harrow men’s souls, and then inad- 
vertently dropped through a hole in the 
rotten wharf. Wharf rats, size of a pug 
dog, should have got in their deadly work 
on him then and there, but strange to say, 
no rats were on duty that night, and the 
redoubtable W. G. once more bobbed up 
serenely to find his long-lost son Morgan, 
be arrested on. various charges, escape 
punishment through the condoning of his 
felony by an unknown but gallant individ- 
ual, repent of his crimes, go with Morgan 
and Margaret to the minister’s, give them 
his blessing, after which he and Martin, 
who, by the way, seems to have been Mar- 
garet’s long-lost father, went and cele- 
brated the happy event by going out for 
a bucket of beer and a rye bread and 
bologna sandwich. 

The circumstances surrounding the mel- 
ancholy taking off of William Green, Esq, 
are doubly interesting and pathetic. Near- 
ly a year after the marriage of Morgan and 
Margaret, Mr Green was sitting in the din- 
ing room of Morgan’s 5th avenue home. He 
was cheerfully humming, “I want to Be 
An Angel.” He was also smoking a short 
pipe and gazing wistfully at a growler that 
had just ceased to growl, thinking at the 
same time of rushing it once more, and 
having the score charged to Morgan, when 
an inner door opened, and Granny Gunt, 
with a bland smile upon her reformed fea- 
tures, came into the room, 

“Willyum!” exclaimed the 


[To Page 154.] 


old lady. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addrtssing, with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper. W.A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Roches 
ter, N. Y¥. 
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In Pharaoh’s Time 


an Elgin watch would have been _a 
wer marvel than the pyramids. 
t is a great marvel to-day in its 
complete mechanism and absolute 
time keeping. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


have been the world’s standard for a 
third of a century, during which 
eriod nearly eight million perfected 
ime-pieces havedone duty dutifully. 


All J welers Sell Them. 

















(TRADE MARK.) 


RICO RHEUMATISM CURE 


Contains no Salycilic Acid, nor minerals of any kind 
whatever, therefore does not corrode the stomach, 
and cures radically by counteracting the acid fer- 
mentation of the blood, thus removing the 
cause, and eradicating the disease from the system. 
Hundreds of Rheumatic sufferers have been cured in 
the city where Rico is prepared, and its home rep- 
utation for excellence recommends it anywhere. 
Acute and muscular rheumatism cured in from one 
to four hours. A single bottle has again and again 
cured obstinate cases of long standing Bieo does 
not simply relieve pain; by removing the cause it 
never fails to eliminate the disease. It does the work 
radically and quickly, even in specially stubborn 








promptly on receipt of $1.00. dress, 
introduce anew discovery and 
mission or salary; 865 PER MONT 
AGENTS WANTED. 


cases where other so-called remedies failed to even 
A 6. Rico Rheumatism Cure, 11 E. 6th St. Cincinnati, 0. 

RELIABLE MEN in every 

ANTE keep our show cards tacked up 

on trees, fences and bridges 

PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited 

in any bank at start if desired. Write for particulars. 

No canvassing. With $2 to $5 capital. Anyone can 

make $15 to $25 per week. Send léc for sample 


give relief. If your druggist hasn’t it, we will send 
locality, local or .traveling, to 
throughout town and country; steady employmen? com- 
i AND EX 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
D. N. SEVERANCE, Galena, Kan, 








" Samples Malled Free 


New Floral, Chintz, Damasx, 
Denim, Stripe effects, etc., sc, to 
zoc, per roll, Beautiful and high-class Tapestries, Louix 


IV., 


Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Embossed 


Leather, the New Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, etc,, at 
roc,, 1244c,, r5c. and up to soc, per rell, These superior papers 
can only be bought from us or ouragents. One price every- 
where, and We Pay the Freight. 


in every town to sell on commission from 
An Ageat Wanted our large sample books, showing hundreds 


of beautiful patterns. 


We furnish free, handseme advertising signs, 


illustrated circulars, and refer custemers to our agents, who write us § 
for samples, The business pays from the start, fur no local dealer 
can carry one-tenth ofthe variety of designsand colorings, orsell as § 
cheap. “A pleasant and prefitable business, requiring no capital or 
experience, Over 9,000 agents are new selling our papers every year, 
For samples or partieulars about theagency, 
write te nearest address. 
We will give $1,000 in cash prizes for the five best wall paper 


designs. 


Contest closes July 1st, 1899. Book of instructions 


and full particulars can be obtained of our agents. 











A COUNTRY CHURCH 


The Country Church in England. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON. 





To those who live outside the cities and 
large towns it is probable that, next to 
home, the local church holds the warmest 
place in the imagination and affection. But 
there are reasons, it seems to me, why the 
English church should be doubly dear to its 
old adherents. It has in its character and 
its setting many touches of poetry that are 
altogether absent in our new world 
churches. The building is of stone, usually 
gray and ivy-grown with age. The massive 
walls have an air of permanence, and you 
feel in the whole structure the charm of a 
long past. Many generations of worshipers 
sleep now in the churchyard, where the 
grass grows green over the lowly mounds, 
and the pink-petaled daisies and golden 
buttercups brighten the turf each summer 
season. Among the scattering stones of 
this village of the dead gathered about the 
church walls are frequent trees and shrubs 
(evergreens), a dark gnarled yew with a 
seat under it, and horse-chestnut trees 
that in spring are gigantic bouquets of 
blossoms musical as a garden of roses with 
the hum of bees. The churchyards are al- 
ways tidy and attractive, the fencing is 
never dilapidated, the grass is kept mowed 
and the gravel paths free from weeds. 

The vicarage adjoins the churchyard and 
through the shrubbery you can glimpse its 
substantial wallS and tall chimneys. The 
vicar ranks among the lesser gentry and 
his house is a mansion in harmony with 
his social level. It has ornamental grounds 
about, there are hothouses at one side and 
near them the cottage of the gardener. 
Some vicars have stables besides and keep 
a horse and a cow or two. Usually they 
,are not entirely dependent on the salary 
of their position, but have some income 
from bonds or other property of their own. 
I speak only of the church of England, 
which is the dominant and _ typical one 
among the English. This is the_ state 
church and all the people of a village have 
to contribute to its support whether they 
attend or not. The houses of worship of 
the dissenters are known as “chapels” and 
those in the rural districts are quite in- 








YOUNG FOLKS 


IN OLD ENGLAND 


AT GRASSMERE, THE HOME OF THE POET WORDSWORTH 


significant and have very small congrega- 
tions. 

A vicar, if he is a man of conscience and 
vigor, leads an active life. Many clergymen 
give more than the full amount of their sal- 
ary in local charity. But not all are faithful. 
There are those who are lazy or dissipated 
or tight-fisted. You can hear in English 
churches some of the most slovenly services 
imaginable. This of course is easily pos- 
sible where the clergyman gets and holds 
his position entirely independent of the 
likes or dislikes of his people; for the liv- 
ing is his own by right of purchase, or is 
the gift of some one among the gentry. 
Even if their pastor is known to be a hard 
drinker and morally bad he stays on just 
the same. 

In contrast with the ringing of a single 
bell that we are familiar with in America, 
the English have chimes in their church 
towers that roll in tumultuous harmony 
each Sunday morning to call the people to 
worship. Early comers loiter among the 
graves and flock in through the low arch 
of the porch only when the chimes begin 
their final ringing in solemn changes.* The 
cool interior of the church is very pleasant 
and the surpliced vicar and the white-robed 
choir boys and the deep-toned organ in the 
noble music of the service are almost sure 
to attract and interest, even if there’are 
marked personal shortcomings in the 
preacher. 

TO 

Sects and Clans—I think some of you 
think I feel above the others. Not at all, 
for there is no trade so noble as the farm- 
er’s. Iam a farmer, myself. I am thinking 
it is hardly right for the high school schol- 
ars to set themselves from those that are 
not. Now I am on the fence, for I am both 
a farmer and a high school student. 
Wouldn’t it be best after all to content our- 
selves where we are and not divide into 
sects and clans? I was much pleased with 
South Carolina Boy’s talk about the first 
glass. I wonder what Tulip said to her 
brother. Hope, you have voiced my senti- 
ments in regard to Shakespeare. No doubt 
he was an able writer, but he used too much 
poetic license to make his works translatable 
to the average student.—[New Hampshire 
Representative. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Skis and Other Matters, 





When the young folks com- 
menced talking about skis, a 
few weeks ago, the Young 
Folks’ editor felt as if he 
were away behind the times 
and quite “out of the game,” 
as the college boys express it, 
for he had never seen a pair 
of skis (pronounced “skees’’). But the other 
day he stopped at a very pleasant house on 
the edge of the woeds, where he is fond of 
calling, to see two young ladies of five or 
six years old, who have been mentioned in 
this column already—Elizabeth and Helen. 
He found their father, a young man, about 
the Y F E’s age, putting on a sweater to 
go out ski-ing on a slope near the house. He 
invited the Y F E to put on a pair of skis, 
which he did, and they had a fine time 
sliding down the slippery little hill. The Y 
F E nearly tumbled down, for the skis were 
so long that he found himself toeing in 
while at full speed and the long points or 
toes of the skis trying to cross each other. 
But he did not get a single fall. Skis are 
long, narrow snowshoes, about six feet long 
and six inches wide. They are held to the 
feet by straps over the wearer’s toes. It 
is good fun, and the Y F E is invited to 
try it again on a steeper, longer hill. He 
promises to tell the young folks all about 
it, the whole truth, no matter what dreadful 
tumbles he may get. 

Almost every letter calls for the picture 
of Tulip, taken by her proud, fond brother. 
It should be printed, by all means. 

New subscribers must be coming in at a 
great rate, for no matter -how often the 
questions about joining the Table and the 
letter circles are answered, they continue 
to arrive by almost every mail. To joina 
letter circle of ten or a dozen young folks, 
for the purpose of private correspondence, 
costs 10c. The way to get a hearing at our 
Table is to write a letter which shall be in- 
teresting enough to print. There is no 
money charge. Address all letters, either 
for circle membership or for the Table, to 
the Young Folks’ Editor or “Y F E.” 

One ambitious youth has drawn a picture 
of the Y F E seated at his desk, the ‘‘mon- 
ster’’ by his side. It will be printed soon. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Chatterbox’s Silent Friend—I’ve had a 
sleighride, will tell you about it: The oth- 
er evening I asked a friend if he would 
hitch ur a horse and go to the postoffice 
and get the mail? He said yes, if I’d go 
along for company, so I went. ’Twas only 
two miles away, but the roads were very 
rough with drifts of snow. As the horse 
had to walk, time dragged, for my friend 
seemed dumb; at least he would not talk. 
I’d say something. and he’d only say “yes” 
or “no” or laugh a dry laugh, then silence 
would reign again. Soon we turned into 
the main road (being much traveled the 
sleighing was gone in places) so when the 
cutter began to grind on bare ground a 
brilliant thought occurred to me so I said, 
“Say, don’t..you.suppose the walking is 
good?” He took the hint, handed me the 
lines and jumped out, intending to walk 
over the bare ground, then jump into the 
cutter. There was where I fooled him. 
Hardly had his feet struck the ground 
when I spoke to the horse and he started 
off on a slow trot. When we struck another 
spot of snow I stopped and looked back 
and asked him “if he could talk now?” 
He answered, ‘I don’t know.” ‘“Well,” I 
said, ‘‘you’ll have to walk till you do know.” 
So again the horse started, leaving him be- 
hind. Soon I listened again. This time he 
yelled, “It’s fearful walking, wait, and I'll 
talk.” Well, I gave him the lines and the 
rest of the way he did talk. Well, we got 
the mail, turned around and started for 
home. Coming to the bare piece of road 
again he handed me the lines, cautioned me 
not to leave him and jumped out. I said, 








“No, I won't.” But my! That horse had 
thought of those nice oats waiting for 
him and away he went for home. Soon 


We were over the bare ground and around 
the corner fairly flying! Oh! how I wished 
he (the fellow) had the lines. But again I 
realized that four feet were swifter than 
awe. What did I do? I simply held the 
lines and begged of that horse to stop. I 
might as well have tried to stop a freight 





train. I did the best I could. Soon I saw 
ahead at the side of the road there was no 
snow, so I turned out into that and the 
horse stopped. I turned around in the cut- 
ter and waited till he caught up. By that 
time 1 had caught my breath, so I said, 
“Did you enjoy your walk?” With a merry 
laugh he answered, “I dare say as well as 
you have your ride.” But my hands were 
cold just then, so I gave him the lines, 
changed the subject and in a short time we 
were home, and I hope that horse enjoyed 
his supper. I love a sleighride but I don’t 
care for another like that.—[Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua. 





SCHOOL DAYS. 
I go to school fresh and gay, 
But evenings I am tired. 
My teacher’s name is Mrs Day, 
And she is much admired. 


At recess we go marching out, 
And then I run and play, 

And many children play about, 
To chase their friends away. 


When the bell rings we go in school, 
And must always keep in line, 
For we must not forget the rule, 
Always to keep in time. 
{Ella Heyroth. 





Little Madame—I can do all kinds of 
work, even out of doors, cutting and mak- 
ing and fancy work. I could do all kinds 
of cooking when I was 12 and when I was 
14 I could take full charge of the house. 
I am now 18 and have a husband and a 
home of my own and a dear little step- 
daughter two years old. Her name is 


Belle. I have made five quilts since last 
June. Editor, may I come again?—[Rose 
Bud. 





Welcome!—I am a little Mormon girl 11 
years old. My papa is a bishop and takes 
this paper. I like to read the letters written 
by the Tablers. My pa has taken the Agri- 
culturist since before I was born. Perhaps 
some of the Tablers would like to know 
what Mormon girl means. If they would 
I should be as pleased to tell them as I 
would to become a member of the Table. 
Please, Mr Editor, tell me if I can become a 
member of the Table and oblige a little Mor- 
mon girl, who will always remember you, 
and I subscribe myself—[Summit, 





Soldiers—I don’t think the soldiers look 
very tough, either. Soldier’s Sweetheart, I 
saw the boys of Co H, ist New York vol- 
unteers, just after they reached home and 
they were as brown as Indians, for they 
had been doing garrison duty in Honolulu 
for about five months. They did not all 











come home together, for they had all been 
sick, but three or four of them died. My 
father was in the Civil war and he has his 
musket and saber, for he was in the in- 
fantry and cavalry both. Last week there 
was 2 boy drowned while skating. He went 
through the ice about 1 o’clock and they 
did not find his body until about 5 o’clock. 
[Susquehanna Fisherman. 





An Islander—I live on an island by the 


name of Conanicut. It was named after an 
Indian chief. I am 17 years old, weigh 136 
lbs, measure 5 ft 54% in. I don’t think there 
is any more harm in playing cards than 
there is playing a game of eheckers. You 
can make harm out of both games. For 
instance, my mother won’t allow anybody 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


to play cards in her house, but most every 
evening some one comes to play checkers. 
I should like to have some of the Tablers 
write to me. I will be punctual in an- 
swering. I live very near the seashore, 
and about one mile from the Atlantic 
ocean.—[Jamestown Girl. 





The Dear Young Folks—I always love to 


read the letters from our dear young folks. 
If we had more boys like Indiana Corn- 











husker and South Carolina Boy we would 
have fewer drunkards. I enclose my pho- 
tograph for the young folks.—[A Nebraska 
Girl. 





Downright Mockery—It makes a person 
feel good to read such letters as rightly 
condemn and bring to light evils that to- 
day are to many persons the passports to 
an eternal suffering of punishments beyond 
the grave. Some may sneer at what we say 
about card playing, but the right will win 
the day. Along with all the rest, theaters 
are as much of a means of disgrace to 
young people as is the ball room. A theater 
is nothing but downright mockery, prac- 
ticed by people who have not the least wish 
in their hearts to elevate and cultivate 
those who are influenced by their polished 
manners. Let’s have a story, by all means; 
we can outdo the ‘old folks’ by a long 
way. Some—well, I mean all—of the girls 
whose picture appeared are pretty pretty; 
isn’t that right?—[Nebraska Lad of Six- 
teen. 





Snow in Carolina—I have seen a great 
deal since I wrote you. Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua has written me and I see from 
it that she has a great amount of humor, 
although she pounces down on the boys oc- 
casionally. She’s pretty saucy, too, but I 
don’t think she has many dangerous guns 
loaded. The vestibule south-bound came into 
Spartanburg the other day with snow along 
on the tops of the coaches. I knew by it 
that some Tabler must be having a good 
time in the far north. What a striking con- 
trast! The ‘‘cullud’”’ brother exclaimed, “De 
lawddy a mercy, how do so many people 
live where sich big snows come?’’—[J. D. 
Burton, (Demetrius), Fairview, S C. 





Opinions—Mr Editor, by all means let 
us have a story like the older Tablers. I 
think their story is rather foolish, don’t 
you? Georgia Boy, I am sure you are 
wanted at the Table. Writ? some more. 
Miss Idal, I have been patiently waiting 
for your photograph. Won’t you please 
send it?—[Irene Mae. 

Miss Lauretta, I think the opinion you 
gave of Chatterbox is correct and her nom 
de plume implies almost that much. Yet 
her letters are interesting. Do send your 
photograph which was taken while dressed 
in a bathing suit. We would enjoy it. As 
for those who have never been to the sea- 
shore it would be _ instructive. Tulip, 
Tulip’s Brother, it is pleasing to read your 
letters of the kindness you see in each oth- 
er. It is reciprocity like. Tulip’s Brother, 
do let us have that photograph of Tulip 
you took on the sly.—[Cousin. 

In answer to Great Horned Owl, caliber 
can be expressed in three ways: First, by 
the diameter of the bore in inches, as 8- 
inch, or 10-inch; second, by the weight of 
the shot used, as six-pounder or eight- 
pounder; third, by hundredths of inches 
expressed decimally, as .28, .32 and .44 cali- 
ber, ete.—[W. V. Kretzinger. 

I will step up to the Table and have a 
chair; if there is one vacant near Chatter- 
box I would prefer that one, so that I can 
reach over and pat her on the back and just 
whisper in her ear that she is all right and 
knows what she is talking about. I live in 
historic Schuylerville, noted as the place 
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where’Gen Burgoyne surrendered. Near 
here is the old Schuyler mansion in which 
Gen Schuyler lived. In one room the same 
paper is on the walis now that was on 
when he lived there. On Prospect hill near 
here is situated the Saratoga monument, 
one of the finest in the country.—[Bachelor 
of Schuylerville. 

I notice a great many of the Tablers 
don’t like Miss Idal, but if you knew her as 
well as I do you would like her. She is a 
very nice girl and a friend anyone might 
be proud of.—[Talking Machine. 

I'll bet I have something Chatterbox 
hasn’t. What is it?. Why, a fig tree, that 
isn’t fruitless, either, for it has two young 
figs. You may think it strange that fig 
trees grow and bear fruit so far north as 
Pennsylvania. I wiil write and tell you 
how I raise them, if the Y F E doesn’t ob- 
ject. I keep house for a family of five. 
Isn’t that enough for a girl of 15?—[Jolliest 
of the Lot. 


_ Of all bad habits I think tobacco chew- 
ing ranks among the worst. Bachelor of 
Cordaville, the Scotch owe their luxuriant 
growth of hair to their diet, mostly por- 
ridge. Vegetables and grain foods give 
more nourishment to the hair than starchy 
food. Tulip’s Brother, please send in your 
sister’s gicture and your own as well. Ed 
Warren, I wonder if you look as mischiev- 
ous aS you seem to be. Perhaps some day, 
if I get a good one, I’]l send in the likeness 
of—[Annie Laurie. 





Youthful Activities—I am 10 years old 


and live on a farm and help to feed 84 head 
of stock morning and evening and like it, 
too. J go to school three months in a year 
and study at home during the winter. I 
received a bicycle for a Christmas pres- 
ent. I am learning to ride on it and enjoy 
it very much. It throws me off sometimes, 
but I don’t intend that to discourage me, 
for if I don’t at first succeed I will try 
again.—[Roy Neff. 

Iam glad you let the little negro boy in. 
I have not any sisters and only one broth- 
er. I love him es much as I would five or 
six brothers and sisters. He is 10 years’ 
older than I and lots taller and bigger. He 
sent me a bicycle last summer and I like 
to ride very much. I have a telegraph in- 
strument and have learned telegraphy. I 
expect a camera soon. I have made a 
drawing of one of my batteries and will 
send it if you like.—[Dick Shunary. 

I took first premium for riding at the 
Ogle county fair. My father is wintering 
24 head of trotting bred roadsters. I live 
quite near and have hai my picture taken 
at Ganymede Springs, where Margaret 
Fuller wrote one of her poems. Tulip, 
aren’t you proud in having a brother that 
will speak so well of you? You ought to be. 
[Rider of Katie Rose. 


I have a rifle and pistol and go hunting 
often. I have a big black and white dog 
named Shepherd. There is one thing I can- 
not do and that is milk, although I have 
tried several times.—[Jack, the Cow-girl. 


Exciting—Would the Tablers object to 
having a cowboy in their columns? We 
have nothing to read but some old novels 
that have been read and re-read. We get 
our mail once a week, and go 15 miles to 
get it, through the cold frosty air, and with 
the draws drifted full of snow. Cur nearest 
neighbors live from five to ten miles away. 
It is not like living in the east, where you 
can go across lots and spend the evening 
with your girl friend. To change the sub- 
ject to billiards, that is one game I never 
played, although I have watched others 
play it. Those that enjoy horseback riding 
should come west and work with cattle. 
Exciting? Well, I guess yes.—[South Da- 
kota Cowboy. 


A Masquerade—I think we have more 


fun at our Table than the older ones 
do at theirs. My, how they do criticise each 
other! I wonder if we will be as bad when 
we get to be their age. I hope not. Have, 
many of the Tablers been to a masquerade 
party? I was at one some time ago, and 
what jolly fun we did have, trying to find 
out who each other was! My chum and I 
dressed alike, and, as we were the same 
hight, they couldn’t tell us apart. I think a 
party of.that kind is a great deal nicer 
than a dance. I am fond of reading, and a 
great lover of music. Do many of the Ta- 
blers play the violin? Girls, don’t you think 
South Carolina Boy is good looking?—[Dol- 
ly Dimple. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


[From Page 151.] 
“Wot's a-bitin’ yer?” asked William, lacon- 
ieally. 

“Its—its—a boy!’’ Mr Green smote his knee 
with his hofny hand and smiled a smile 
that would have put a hippopotamus to 
shame. His mouth slowly expanded until 
every one of his 32 teeth (all double) were 
visible, as was also a wad of tobacco big 
as a goose egg. “An’ it looks?” he gurgled. 

“Jes’ like its gran’pa—jes’ like you, Wil- 
lyum.” William's delight knew no bounds, 
His smile became broader and broader; it 
came wonderful, terrific, awful. The mus- 
cles of his cheeks became drawn over his 
bones like the calfskin of a drum head. 
Wider and wider the grin grone, until his 
ears were drawn out until they resembled 
fiddle strings. Suddenly there came a loud 
“crack!” and the terrified Granny distinctly 
saw the top of W. G's. head fly off and dis- 
appear through the window, while his body 
pitched forward into the pleasant, cheerful 
wood fire that was burning in the. grate, 
where, because his flesh was so saturated 
with alsohol, it took fire at once and was 
burned to ashes in just 13 secoads. 

Our readers will need to be set mght up- 
on certain things that have not been made 
entirely clear, but which is a_ task dead 
easy. How did “dainty, golden-haired” 
Margaret get home from the Klondike? 
Why, Andree happened to touch there with 
his balloon one day while her crazy cap- 
tor seemed to have a lucid interval and the 
two made a bargain with him for passage 
to Boston, the reward to be 75 cents in 
virgin Alaskan gold, a bottle of hair oil 
and a plug of tobacco. It took the skilled 
aeronaut just four hours, 18 minutes and 
two seconds to guide his airship across the 
continent, but unfortunately he got a little 
out of his reckoning and found himself 
hovering over the Atlantic, 12 miles north- 
east of the ‘“‘Hub.” There, while he was 
preparing to tack back to the city, one of 
his ‘fits’ came over the lunatic, and just 
because Andree claimed that Sampson 
ought to have had all the credit for de- 
stroying Cervera’s fleet, the lunatic, being 
a Schley man, up and ripped a big hole in 
the balloon with a cheese knife he had in 
his’ vest pocket. Of course they all fell 
into the water and the two men were 
drowned, Margaret was picked up by the 
Holland boat and landed in time to take 
part in the scenes described in our story. 
She is also go.ng to write a book on What 
Became of Andree. 

Allusion was made in Part IV to a curi- 
ous remark Bill Green made when he-saw 
a certain Yale student when he went 
through to Boston that memorable night— 
something about a happening of 10 years 
before. We don’t know what Bill meant 
by that remark, and we don’t know: What 
became of the woman with the baby and 
bottle of milk; where that photograph of 
“D GH Margaret”’ came from and what it 
has to do with the story; why the Boston 
policeman arrested that woman on board 
the Portland,—don’t know where he took 
her, whether she ever got her baby again, 
and—we don’t care; how Granny Gunt’s 
house came to be in Boston when it used 
to be in New York; where that freckle- 
faced newsboy is at present. 

But we do know that, although the 
events set forth in our story happened only 
last November, that a year has gone by 
since then (see Part X), and we do know 
that Morgan and Margaret are everlast- 
ingly happy, and we do know that Bill 
Green is dead, for which may the Lord 
make us truly grateful, and forgive us for 
what we don’t know. 
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Private Opinions Publicly Expressed. 


Masculine Hights—Open confession is 
good for the soul, and Bachelor of Corda- 
ville at last acknowledges that he has no 
desire to change his state because he has 
a better home than he could make for him- 
self. Evidently the B of \ knows a good 
thing when he sees it, and he is quite right 
to keep his good home. But since con- 
sistency is a jewel, why has he railed all 
these years at young women and charac- 
terized them as lazy because they, too, ap- 
preciated good homes and were in no haste 
to exchange them for ‘‘two chairs, a stove 
and a cracked teapot;” with a man an- 
nexed, said man being supposed to make 
up by his presenc> for everything else that 
was lacking? I agree with Juanita that 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Stanley Bildax has assumed a large task 
if he endeavors to set forth what the Cre- 
ator designed women to do. As a bright 
woman once remarked, “There are so many 
men who know all about the intentions of 
the Lord as to what women should do, but 
they never tell us how they got into such 
intimate relations with Deity.’’ Stanley B. 
says woman has “risen’’ to a position al- 
most if not quite equal to man’s, but has 
thereby lost her singleness of mind and 
heart, her purity of ideal and nobleness of 
spirit. Then how has she “risen?” If one 
loses all these desirable qualities in “ris- 





ing” to masculine hights, men must be 
queer creatures, as queer as Stanley’s ideas 
of elevation.—[Achsah Sawyer. 





Real, Live Girl—I am glad to know Su- 
san Nipper is a real, live girl. Call me 
down again, Susan. The hotter and harder 
the task, the better I like it. I admit I am 
writing from my own experience. Susan, 
have you ever had to get right out and 
come right up face to face with the ups 
and downs of life, then after a long and 
hard struggle, came out victorious? If sO, 
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THANKFUL TO MRS. PINKHAM. 





Earnest Words From Women Who Have Been Relieved of Backache 
—Mrs. Pinkham Warns Against Neglect. 





Deak Mrs. Prvxuam :—I have been thankful a thousand times, since I wrote 


you, for what your Vegetable Compound has done for me. 
vice carefully, and now I feel like a different person. 


ache, headache, ‘nervous tired 
feeling, painful menstruation and 
leucorrheea. 

I took four bottles of Vegetable 
Compound, one box of Liver 
Pills, and used one package of 
Sanative Wash, and am now vvell. 
I thank you again for the good 
you have done for me.—E.Lua E. 
BRENNER, East Rochester, Ohio. 

Great numbers of such letters as 
the above areconstantly being re- 
ceived by Mrs. Pinkham from wo- 
men whoowe theirhealthand hap- 
piness to her advice and medicine. 

Mrs, Pinkham’s address is 
Lynn, Mass. Her advice is of- 
fered free to all suffering women 
whoare puzzled about themselves. 

If you have backache don’t neg- 
lect itor try heroically to ‘‘work it 
down,” you must reach the root of 
the trouble, and nothing will do 
this so safely and surely as Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. Backache is accompanied 


I followed your ad- 


My troubles were back- 






by a lot of other aches and wearying sensations, but they nearly always come 
from the same source. Remove the cause of these distressing things, and you 
become well and strong. Mrs. S. J. Swanson, of Gibson City, Ill., tells her ex- 


perience in the following letter: 


** Deak Mrs. PinkuAM :—Before using your medicine I was troubled with head- 
ache and my back ached sothat I could not rest. Your medicine is the best I have 


ever used; it has relieved me of my troubles, 


Thanks to Lydia E. Pinkham. 


and I feel like myself again. 


_“*I would advise any one troubled with female weakness to take your medi- 
cine. I shall also recommend it wherever I can as a great reliever of pain.” 


A Million Women Have Been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice and Medicine 
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TEA SET 
ee 


FREE 


Sa 02 : 56 PIECES. Full size for family use, 

enw) 2 1 SLL. —e— fully decorated & most artistic ney Arare chance. You can get 
19 5 this h .ndsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
J > Si.ing our Pills. We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
la mmm mat Foy absolutely yo fe! you comply = the extrao: offer wesend 

every person Rg advan’ of this advertisement. To quick} 
futroduse our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for constipation. indigestion & senna liver, if you agree to sell Ont rel 
xes of Pills at 25 cts. a box wr te to-day and we send Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 Pp eee china tea set same day money is received. This 
is a liberal inducement to q MEDIO in the land and al: who received the ms and tea set for selling our Pills are 
delighted. AMERICAN JOINE COMPANY, Dept. 30 WEST i3th &t.. NEW YORE OITY. 





















your WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
hy pay two profits when you can get the most 
beautiful patterns at lowest factory prices. We 
are the larcest wall-paper concern in 
the U.S. Three million rolls stock 


Bior a full roll, up to ples 
ma free. 
WE WANT Good Responsible 
Paper-Hangers 


or DEALERS to 

Sell our Papers on Large Discounts. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Philads., Pa, 














$8 PAID 


Per 100 for Distributi 8. 
washing fluid. Send 6c stamp. A, W's mn tee 


cott, Cohoes, NY 





AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAIGHT OUT SALARY. 


ALAR 
OD Oi sm 














“ea NO MORE NOLESSSALARY 


Several trustworthy gentlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
— Pi. mains office work yee at home. 
alary t $900 a a expenses— 
definite, Senate, no comanudion. easy to oe 
© secure 


Six years in business find us compelled 
COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGER 
to hanide our rapidly growing trade. References. 
Fncloss self-addressed stamped envelope. 

The Dominion Company, Dept. a 30. Chicago. DL 


































































you know the cause of what you call ‘“‘ani- 
mal comfort.” I have seen the like in a 
few cases and they were a narrow-minded 
lot, as a rule. But you take a hundred- 
acre man that owns a hundred acres of 
land, paid for jt all himself and ali the 
stock thereon, takes a paper or two, goes to 
church and is ever found ready to help the 
welfare of his community along—go shake 
hands with such a man. You will find it a 


comfort. And the animal traits and edu- 
cated qualities will both vanish. It will 
only be, What a noble man!—[Silas Q. 


Croker of Hill Crest. 





Snap Shots—I second the wish of Artist 
to have more photographs printed, but per- 
haps few are possessors of as beautiful 
photographs as Artist’s.—[Cousin., 

I bet a gill of buttermilk that Artist is 
“spoken for.’’—[Hayseed. 

Poor old Bachelor of Cordaville, how he 
does get pitched into, but still they seem to 
like him pretty well, and so would I if he’d 
let two subjects alone, bottle babies and 
Pinkham girls. Those two points are surely 
not “wherein he comes out strong.” He 
means well, but I don’t believe he knows 
much about them.—f[J. 

I notice a great many bachelors, especial- 
ly out west. I think if it was not the disposi- 
tion of the poor young people trying to 
ape the fashions of the wealthy, the bach- 
elors would not be so numerous.—[Cum- 
tux, 





A Queen—Much has been said in our 


Table Talk about finding our ideals. I won- 
der how many of us who are confidently ex- 
pecting some day to find our ideals are 
daily living such lives and striving after 
all things pure and high, so that we may 
be recognized as the ideal of the one we 
have been waiting for. Maid of Greenfield, 
I, too, learned at the age of 12 and have 
not forgotten. But it is a girl’s privilege 
these days to do other things besides house- 
keeping and even teaching. So I have my 
wheel and sidesaddle and use both. In 
days when it was necessary I have raked 
hay, stacked oats and wheat, milked cows 
and helped to saw wood. But those days 
are past now. My brothers are older and 
wait on me as if I were a queen instead 
of “only their sister.” Do any of the Ta- 
blers live in a climate where consumption 
is unknown? I would like to find some place 
where my brother would grow strong and 
I could be with him and teach.—[Ideala. 





Vera’s Baby—Vera, I envy you that lit- 
tle darling you speak of. I have love 
enough for a whole army of babies. Just 
think, I have not enough of my own and 
took a boy baby two years and over from 
the orphans’ home. He is now five, and 
talk about love! I think it would kill him 
to be taken from me. I will suggest some 


names I think pretty: Bernadine, Belle, 
Inez, Ina, Erna, Floy. But why not call it 
Vera? I think that pretty.—[Leantine 
Levan. 

Other names for this baby received to 
date: are: Ruth, Ola, Iva, Edna, Ethel, 
Stella. 


Hospital Vacation—I am a _ farmer’s 


daughter and a farmer’s wife. My experi- 
ence has been an expensive and sad one in 
the outdoor line. If one is an Amazonian 
in strength and has not many cares indoors, 
it may be well enough to become a ‘“‘help 
meet” outdoors, but for a woman of slight 
build and little strength, it is better to the- 
orize than to practice. I have milked cows 
night and morning, raked hay, mowed away 
hay and oats, besides attending to milk, 
butter, etc, but after two or three years of 
it, a “hospital vacation” ended it at an ex- 
pense sufficient to have kept two hired men 
two years, besides the pain, which is incal- 
culable. Some are wise and some are other- 
wise. We are told that experience is a dear 
school and fools will learn in no other, but 
I send this hoping that if it escapes the 
waste-basket, it will warn some farmer’s 
wife who has a too ambitious and penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish turn of mind in a 
delicate body. Youthful spirits, however, 
often think warnings and experiences, like 
comparisons are “odious,” as the boy told 
his grandsire, who was warring him against 
dancing and cards. “For,” said the old 
man, ‘“‘Ihave seen the folly of it.” ‘“‘Well,grand- 
pa, I want to see the folly of it, too.” I en- 
joy Will Templer’s writings, and am much 
interested in the serial by the ten Tablers, 
though I cannot guess the authors of the 
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The ‘‘Ivory”’ is a favorite shaving soap because it makes a 
profuse rich lather, which softens the beard to be removed and 


It costs about one-fifth as much as the so-called shaving soaps 
and many who have used it for this purpose for years, will not 


The vegetable oils of which Iyory Soap is made, fit it for many 
special uses for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘ just as 
good as the ‘Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for "Ivory" Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnst®. 
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several parts, as I am too late to be suf- 
ficiently acquainted with them.—jSarah T. 
Oga. 


Romance—I agree with I Cycle that B of 
C deserves a cooky since opening up his 
subject of babies and bottles. For my part, 
I think he has already received more at- 
tention than is necessary, so, sisters, let us 
notice some of the other bachelors. Hawk- 
eye Bachelor, I am dreaming of the time 
when I perchance might meet. you, make 
your acquaintance and perhaps afterward, 
from real experience, write - story of “ro- 
mance in a dry goods box.’’—[Pennsylva- 
nia Schoolma’am. 





Kickers—Is B of C a reality or is he sim- 
ply a myth? One is at times led to think the 
latter is the case. Just to think of an old 
bach attempting to teach schoolma’ams 
how to bring up babies! It reminds me of 
a pastor in one of our churches, a young 
man just married, preaching to his people 
on the proper method of bringing up chil- 
dren. And then to think of the startling 
statement of the Judge that babies partake 
of the disposition of the animal from which 
the milk fed them came! That may 
account for so many kickers in the present 
generation.—[Cape Ann. 





Poor Men!—Truly, we women are highly 
favored! Not only have we been enlighten- 
ed as to the bottle question, but now we 
are to hear all about the effects of tight 
lacing. N. B. evidently belongs to that class 
of men who value a wife according to the 
width of her shoulders. I am acquainted 
with lots of these broad-chested women, 
who are “not afraid to help their hus- 
bands,” and their homes are anything but 
ideal ones. Their husbands, poor men, dare 
not sell a pig without first consulting their 
wives.—[Cricket, 


BROWN’S trectes" 


the popular cure for 


IRRITATED THROATS, 











Sure Cure at home; Sook 
free. Dr. W. 8. Rice, Box 
348, Adams, N. Y. 








Paper Right 


If you are going to paper one 
room or the whole house, write 
us for our book for new designs 


Every kind of wall paper from 

the simplest design to the most 
elaborate embossed effects, at 
one-third the ordinary price. 
The right buying of wall paper 





is the difference between an 
artistic home and an ordinary 
house. The danger of wrong 
buying Is eliminated when se- 
lections are made from our cat- 
alogue. 
Agents Wanted in every town 
to sell wall paper from our sam- 
He books. Large commission. 
rite to-day for particulars. 
OAS. M. N. KILLEN, 
1281-1283 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Some Morris Boards. 
MAE MYRTLE COOK. 








There is a game that we used to like very 
much to play, and that I have never seen 
described anywhere. Our mother taught us 
how to play it, and her mother taught her, 
when she was a little girlie-girl. It is call- 
ed “Twelve Men Morris,”’ and the board is 
made like Figure 1. It can be played by but 
two persons, each of whom must be pro- 
vided with 12 counters or ‘‘men.”” Checkers 
will be just the thing, but if you have none 
on hand, use buttons or even grains of corn. 
The mother says that they used to use the 
latter when she played the game, one play- 
er taking 12 white grains, the other the 
same number of yellow grains. If the game 
were to be used at a party for young peo- 
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FIG 1. 


ple, it would be amusing to use lozenges 
for the men, giving each player the privilege 
of eating all the captured men. 

To play the game, each player places his 
men, alternately and one at a time, upon 
the board, laying them either on the cor- 
ners or any place where the lines intersect. 
This is shown in Figure 1, where several 
men are shown in place on the board. The 
object of the game is to place three men 
in a straight row in any direction. This 
entitles the player to any one he may choose 
to take of his opponent’s men. A skillful 
player will often manage to play so as to 
complete two or three rows with one play. 
This is shown in Figure 1, where a play of 
one man placed in the corner designated 
by the cross, will complete three rows of 
three men each, thus entitling the lucky 
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FIGS 2 AND 3. 
player to a trio of his opponent’s men. 
When the men have ail been placed on the 
boards, the players move alternately, as in 
checkers, only the move can be made in 
any direction, one space at a time. No 
jumping is allowed. The object is still to 
endeavor to form rows of three, and so 
capture the enemy. 

Now, there are six of us, so there was a 
cry for a board that would allow more 
players. The genius of the family went 
to work and soon produced the sexagon 
board shown in Figure 2. This allows three 
to play at one time. Make the board of 


smooth pine or of stiff pasteboard. 
Use a ruler to get the right propor- 
tion, and to make _ sure of _ straight 
lines. Draw the lines with a pen, 


using a broad or stub pen, and black ink. 
The board should of course be _ several 
inches larger each way than the diagram. 
A good size for the square board is 12 
inches on a foundation of 15 inches square. 
The sexagon should measure about 10 inches 
on each si.e, while the octagon (Figure 3) 
should be eight inches on each side. 
This last board, the octagon, is for four 
players. The dimensions given are for use 


with checkers or other large counters. If 
small buttons are to be used the board can 
Gun wads make good 


be made smalier. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


“men,” coloring them differently for each 
player, and they cost very little. 

Whichever board you use, the game is 
played in precisely the same way and the 
same number of men must be provided for 
each player. And remember that it will not 
do very well to play on any board with less 
players than the number signified. A pretty 
idéa would be to make the board in 
colored paper. Cut out the shape from 
any preferred color of paper, cutting out 
also the open space in the center. Paste 
this piece smoothly over a board of a con- 
trasting color, and cut strips of this second 
color, for the lines. Made as suggested, it 
would make a pretty gift for a young 
friend. Try it and see how easily it will 
make a winter’s evening or a rainy day 
pass by. 





When St Valentine Comes. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





“Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop 
Valentine! Great is thy name in the rub- 
ric. Like unto thee, assuredly, there is no 
other mitred father in the calendar.’ Thus 
wrote gentle Charles Lamb, and so think 
many a winsome maid and youthful swain, 
when bidden to some gathering of friends to 
celebrate the lovers’ feast and make merry 
together on sweethearts’ day. 

A clever hostess, too, can make a St Val- 
entine party one of the most unique and en- 
joyable affairs. In the language of flowers, 
the deep crimson Jacqueminot rose, the 
double red carnation, the wee blue violet, 
the scarlet tulip and the myrtle are all em- 
blems of love, so one or of these may 
well find a place in the decoration of the 
rooms. But especially must roses of some 
kind lend their dainty beauty to the fes- 
tive scene, for as someone says: ‘Long 
ago, in selecting the rose as ‘love’s own 
flower,’ Cupid was wise, as it is said to grow 
wild in every country under the sun, except 
Australia, and therefore always available 
for purposes of affection and sentiment.” If 
natural flowers are unobtainable and they 
are rather expensive at this season, gar- 
lands of paper roses, caught with knots of 
true blue ribbon, are wonderfully effective. 
It is pretty, too, to bank a mantel shelf with 
green, and on it arrange a bow, a quiver of 
arrows and a heart cut from cardboard 
matching in color the hue of the blossoms. 

As each guest enters, a graceful welcome 
is to offer him or her a loving cup filled 
with lemonade, on the top of which float 
rose and violet leaves, and drink his health 
and “joy to the feast.’’ Small valentines upon 
which are inscribed the names of the men 
and maidens present, should then be drawn 
from two billet boxes, as in the simple olden 
times, and couples thus. paired off 
for the evening as partners in the 
opening game, the opening dance and for 
supper. Cards and dancing are always in 
order, but if these are not liked, games 
should speed the happy hours. Parlor arch- 
ery, with prizes for those who hit the bull’s- 
eye, is very popular, and hunt the ring, a 
modern improvement on the old childish 
game of hunt the slipper, creates much hi- 
larious fun. A long tape with a ring strung 
on it is held by a circle of piayers, while 
one takes his place in the center. Rapidly, 
then, the ring is passed from hand to hand, 
and it is the business of the huntsman to 
discover it and seize the hands that hold it. 
The other players, meanwhile. make his 
task as difficult as possible. When a per- 
son is caught holding the golden circle he 
takes his place in the middle. 

Another appropriate game is Cupid's auc- 
tion. One player commences by _ saying, 
“Cupid has something to sell, beginning with 
H,”” and the rest try to discover the ar- 





Everyone knows the expense 
and annoyance of lamp chimneys 
breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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MADE OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT. 
% PERFECTLY AND EASILY DIGESTIBLE, 


Try this Dainty 


All Nutritive Food j; 


i 2” or Breakfast 
@CO=MOrrow 


The Best Cereal Food Made. 


AND PUDDINGS. 


MAKES NIcE MUFFINS 


If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— t 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 2 


ASTHMA 


CURED 


BY THE 


Kola Plant 


FREE. A new and Posi- 

tive Cure for Asth- 
ma has been found in the 
Kola Plant, a rare botanic 
product of West African 
origin. So great are the 
powers of this New Remedy 
that in the short time since 
its discovery it has come 
ng almost universal use in 
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almost univ The Kola Plant. 

osp s of Europe and America for the cure of 
every form of Asthma. The cures wrought by it are really 
marvelous. Among others the editor of the Farmer’s 
Magazine, of Washington, D. C., Mr. Alfred Lewis, testifies 
that after eight years’ continuous suffering, especially in 


Hay-fever season, the Kola Plant completely cured him 
He was so bad that he could not lie down night or day, for 
fear of choking. After fifteen years’ suffering from the 
worst form of Asthma, Mrs. A. McDonald, of Victor, 
Iowa, writes that the Kola Plant cured her in two weeks. 
Rev. 8. H. Eisenberg, Centre Hall, Pa.; Rev. John L. 
Moore, Alice, 8. C.; Mr, Frank C. Newall, of the Market 
National Bank, Boston, and many others give similar tes- 
timony of their cure of Asthma, after five to twenty 
years’ suffering, by this wonderful new remedy. If you 
suffer from Asthma itn any form,in order to prove the 
ower of this new botanic discovery, we will send you one 
arge Case by Mail, entirely free. All that we request in 
return is that when cured yourself you will tell your neigh. 
—_ yon ly ao gg Nees sd nothing. Send your 
ddress t« e ola Importing Company, No. 
1164 Broadway, New York City. _— 
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$50 a Month Easy’ 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
loyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make y 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish. A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥s. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 4 merican Agriculturist, Oct. 22d, Nov. 19th, 26th 




















ticle by asking questions, such as, “Is it 
something to wear?’ to which the leader 


replies, “‘No, it is not a hat.” “Is it some- 
thing to ride on?” ‘No, it is not a horse.” 
“Is it something that beats?” ‘Yes, it is 


a heart.” The guesser then becomes the 
vender, while if the auctioneer ever fails to 
comprehend the question put to him, it 
scores a victory for the players. Any let- 
ter may, of course, be used, 

A St Valentine collation should be light 
and dainty, and if a statuette of the little 
god of love can be obtained, by all means 
let him pose, flower-wreathed and crowned, 
on a plateau of pink roses in the center 
of the table. In one chubby hand fasten a 
silver bow and arrow, and in the other a 
lighted torch. This, with pink-shaded can- 
dles, will be sufficient decoration. The menu 
might consist of oyster patties, a salad of 
love—apple (tomato) jelly and chopped 
celery—tongue sandwiches rolled and tied 
with baby pink ribbon, molded ice cream in 
flower forms, kisses and little heart-shaped 
fancy cakes, the old-fashioned mottoes, con- 
taining bits of verse full of “hearts and 
darts and aromatic pains,” and coffee. Such 
a function, I venture to say, will be ‘“‘merry 
as a marriage bell.” 


on ee 


Fruit Cake, 





Granite State Girl wants a good fruit 
cake recipe, so here is one: One cup sweet 
milk, % cup water and fill the cup with 
milk, 2% cups sugar creamed with 1% cups 
butter, 8 eggs, whites and yolks beaten sep- 
arately, 8 cups flour, 2 whole nutmegs grat- 
ed, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 of cinnamon, 3 tea- 
spoons vanilla, 4 teaspoons baking powder. 
Stem the raisins, wash well by pouring 
boiling water over them and let stand till 
cool, then squeeze and put on a plate and 
let stand two days to dry. Currants should 
be thoroughly washed and dried also.—[Ex- 
perience. 

Dried Apple or Farmers’ Fruit Cake: 
Soak 2 cups domestic dried apples over 
night in warm water, drain and chop in the 
morning, then boil for half an hour in 2 
cups molasses, add 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 
cup milk, % cup butter, 2 cups raisins after 
seeding, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, cloves and 
nutmeg, 3 cups flour, 1% teaspoons soda. I 
have a fine receipe for coffee fruit cake, 
which I will send you if the readers wish. 
{Mrs D. H. Van Hoosear. 

One-half cup butter, 4 eggs, 2 cups su- 
gar, 1 cup sweet milk, 3 cups flour and 3 
teaspoons baking powder, 4 lbs raisins, 4 
lbs currants, % Ib citron, 2 nutmegs, 1 even 
teaspoon cloves and cinnamon and allspice 
to taste, and 1 tablespoon brandy.—[Apple 
Grundy. 

One-half cup brown sugar, % cup mo- 
lasses, % cup butter, % cup sour milk, 2 
eggs, 2% cups flour, 1 teaspoon soda, fruit, 
spice and citron, as you please.—[G. D. 8, 








New Fruit Salads. 


FLORENCE L. ROSS. 





Wash and dry Malaga 
grapes. With a sharp knife cut in two 
lengthwise and remove seeds. Cut celery 
fine. Take half as muchcelery as grapes and 
heap on a bed of torn lettuce. Pour over 
this 1 tablespoon cream dressing or oil 
mayonnaise. Serve with round wafer. 

Orange: For six persons pare four rather 
acid oranges, slice them very thin, cutting 
down the sides rather than across, and 
sprinkle lightly with powdered sugar. Mix 
1 tablespoon sherry with one of yellow 
Chartreuse and one of lemon juice, and 
pour it over the fruit. Set on ice an hour. 
Serve before game course. 

Aspic Salad: One and a half pints good 
chicken broth, season, and add four drops 
lemon juice. Have soaked % box gelatine, 
add to broth and pour a little into mold. 
When partly set, lay on cooked peas, rims 
of radish and bits of string beans, then 
more jelly. Invert mold and drop salad 
onto platter, and serve with rim of curly 
parsley. This salad may be varied by 
bedding in the jelly bits of lobster or sweet- 
breads or diced chicken. 

Strawberry Salad: Select 
strawberries, heap a few on 
leaves of head lettuce, and dust them 
lightly with powdered sugar. Lay a tea- 
spoon mayonnaise on each portion and 
serve cut lemons with them. Delicious for 
lunch. 

Spinach Salad: Press all the water from 
cooked spinach and mince it fine. Toss it 


Grape Salad: 


firm, sweet 
the heart 





with a French dressing and set away to 
season an hour. This French dressing con- 
sists of 3 tablespoons oil, 1 of vinegar and 
a dash of cayenne. Serve with a cream 
dressing and garnish with strips of the 
white of hard boiled eggs. Rub yolks 
through grater and mound in center. 

Oyster Salad: One solid pint oysters, par- 
boil and drain, set away to cool. Beat well 
2 eggs, add to them % cup each cream and 
vinegar, % teaspoon each of mustard salt 
and celery salt, 1 tablespoon butter and a 
dash of cayenne. Put into double boiler 
and cook like custard. At serving time, 
pour over oysters and add one pint diced 
celery. 

Anchovy Salad: Soak 2 Norwegian an- 
chovies over night, drain them and dry by 
pressing gently in a cloth. Remove bone 
and skin and roll each one in a fillet. Lay 
these on a bed of torn lettuce. Garnish 
with sliced cucumbers and cut olives and 
pour over a little French dressing. When 
ready to serve, pour over a sauce made by 
adding to 1 cup mayonnaise dressing, 1 tea- 
spoon each of chopped pickles and parsley. 

Egg Salad: Boil eggs 20 minutes. Remove 
the whites most carefully, leaving yolks in 
smooth balls. Place yolks (two is a pretty 
number) on torn lettuce, chop whites and 
put a tablespoonful around the balls and 
put on the top 1 tablespoon cream dressing. 
Serve with a plain wafer. 





To Wash Matting—Take a pint of sait 
to three quarts water, moderately warm. 
Wash the matting quickly with a soft cloth 
and dry as soon as possible. Matting 
washed in this way retains its color and 
beauty for years.—[L. M. A. 





Meat Cakes—To 1 cup chopped meat 
seasoned with salt, pepper and sage to 
taste, add 1 beaten egg, 1 slice soaked bread. 
Mix with gravy or water. Fry in cakes, in 
lard or butter.—[Sunbeam. 











‘*Our boy has taken three bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Diseovery 
for St. Vitus’s Dance,’’ says Mrs. E. A. 
Bender, of Keene, Coshocton Co., Ohio. 
‘‘He was very nervous and constantly 
jerking and twitching, but now he is as 
steady as anyone; in fact, seems entirely 
cured. He thinks a great deal of Dr. 
Pierce. As a cough remedy and blood- 
purifier there is nothing better. 


[tT IS JUST THE RIGHT MEDICINE 
FOR A COMPLETE BRACING UP." 


Send 21 one-cent stamps to pay the cost 
of mailing on a free copy of Dr. Pierce’s 
1000- page illustrated ‘‘Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,” a complete family med- 
ical library in one volume, or for 31 stamps 
a heavier, cloth-bound copy will be sent. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y, 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
{t has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,’? FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St, New York City. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY BY ORDERING ALL 


YOUR READING MAT- 


TER THROUGH US. 

Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptions to our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 








W—Weekly. M—Montbhly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
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2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago........... wit ito 
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0.. fribune, Detroit. Mich.. 
.00.. Tribune, New York....... 
2.00.. Union, Manehester, N. me 
2.00..World, Tri-W 2 - ere ‘ 
2.75.. Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass............W 

No promtume with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on ~~ | such added paper, sub- 
tract $l from joint price given in celumn B, ‘Ant these 
— are subject to changes made. by other publishers. It 

8 necessary that at least one subscription to our maga- 
zine should aceompany each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper net in the abeve list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
reeeived, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
such peer 

The abeve prices include the new and thoronghly re. 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1899, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published. 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you, 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Featheredge Stripe. 


DELIA, 





This stripe, for afghan or quilt, is com- 
posed of two strips two inches wide. Cut 
the foundation strips two inches wide, or 
if you have little patience and large enough 
pieces, four inches, then piece these strips, 
using two colors of worsted goods (light 
and dark), taking care when you piece 
them to place the dark and light so that 





when the two strips are sewed together 
the dark pieces will look like a row of 
featheredge. Featheredge' stitch over 
seams, as shown in illustration, with silk 
or Saxony yarn. Put the stripes together 
with plain strips. Or the whole afghan 
can be made of the stripes, using the light 
color for the featheredge part in every 
alternate strip. 


A Hug-Me-Tight. 


ALLIE L, NAY. 








For the sleeveless jacket called a hug- 
me-tight the jacket piece is done in plain 
knitting and when finished is in the shape 
of a letter T. It is then sewed up so that 
a perpendicular seam will be under each 
arm. The jacket is made of single zephyr 
or Germantown wool and two wooden 
needles. 

For a medium-sized woman, cast on fifty 
stitches and knit one hundred rows (fifty 
each way). Cast on sixty additional stitches 
in a line with the fifty already on the 
needle, making one hundred and ten in all. 
Now knit ninety-six rows (forty-eight each 
way), on the one hundred and ten. Cast 
off sixty stitches opposite the sixty cast on, 
leaving fifty on the needle as at first. Knit 
one hundred rows and bind off. The part 
of the T knit with the one hundred and ten 
stitches is the back. The two strips knit 
with the fifty stitches, respectively, are the 
fronts. 

To join the seams, take the line of fifty 
stitches first cast on and lay it against the 
lower fifty of the additional sixty cast on, 
let the upper corner of the arm of the T 
meet the lower corner of the base of the T. 
Now take the fifty stitches cast off and lay 
them against the lower fifty of the sixty 
cast off in a similar manner. Overseam on 
the wrong side. It will be seen that when 
the seams are joined the jacket can be fold- 
ed into a double square and does not look 
in the least like a jacket. When slipped on, 
however, it shapes itself to the form. It 
may be fastened in front with one or more 
buttons and loops or tied together with 
ribbon. To finish the jacket, crochet shells 
around the outside edge and the armholes. 
A. simple pattern is as follows: 

ist row—One double crochet stitch in end 
of ridge, ch five, skip two ridges, one dc 
in 3d ridge, etc. 

2d row—Nine dc over chain of five, ch 
one, nine d c over next ch, etc. 

A more elaborate border can be worked 
on if desired. Ribbon of any desired color 
may be run in between the shell edge and 
edge of the plain knitting. 

ec 


Crocheted Slippers. 


AUNTIE, 





Use Germantown yarn. Chain twelve 
stitches. turn, put one s in each of four 
sts of ch, beginning with third from hook, 
two s in seventh, two s in eighth, one s in 
each of the next four stitches of chain, ch 
one, turn, put one s in each of five sin- 
gles of preceding row, two s in sixth, two 
s in seventh, one s in next five singles, ch 
one, turn. 

Repeat, taking care 


to put the hook 


through the back of the stitches and to 
increase by making two stitches in each of 
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the two center stitches. For a slender foot 
every fourth row should be left without 
making any extra stitches. Continue the 
toe till it reaches just past the rounded part 
of the sole, then crochet from the edge half- 
way to the middle. For instance, if you 
have thirty-two sts across the piece that is 
crocheted, crochet sixteen sts toward the 
center, ch one, turn and repeat till a strip 
long enough to reach around the sole is 
crocheted, then fasten with slip stitches to 
the other side of the toe. 

Without breaking off the thread, ch four, 
one dc in center of first rib, ch two, one 
dc in next rib, repeat around the top of 
slipper, putting two d c’s, with two ch be- 
tween, in same stitch on the middle of the 
toe piece. 

Fasten with slip stitch in first four ch, 
shell of six dc under first ch two, single 
under second ch two, repeat around the 
top. 

Sew to the sole, put rubber tape through 
the open places under the shells, to fit to 
the ankle, and tie a ribbon bow on the 
point over the instep. If crocheted closely, 
the slipper will keep its shape better. 


ec 


Relief for Chilblains—Slice raw potatoes 
with the skins on, sprinkle over them a lit- 
tle salt, and as soon as the liquid therefrom 
settles in the bottom of the dish, wash with 
it the chilblains. One application will give 
relief.—[Sunbeam, 


Wash for the Hands—Three oz witch 


hazel, % oz glycerine, % oz bay rum, % oz 
spirits camphor.—[Sunbeam. 





The chances of the confirmed tippler sur- 
viving an attack of pneumonia are very 
small indeed. 





A Mitten in One Piece. 





The diagram of this cut-out mitten al- 
most speaks for itself. The arrows show 
the folds—the first two toward each other, 

















the thumb upward; @ and b show both sides 
of the thumb seam, ec and e of the upper 
mitten seam and d d the wrist seam. 


Conditions of Contest—Full particulars 
of the Successful Women contest were 
printed in the issue of Jan 14. J. B. W.: 
writes to ask if the accounts or stories of 
successful women must be in story form, 
with dialog, etc. Not at all. “Story’’ was 
used simply to suggest an easy natural nar- 
rative in the writer’s own way. The prizes 
will be awarded on a basis of interesting 
and authentic facts rather than for liter- 
ary style or finish. There are five cash 
prizes of two dollars each for the best ac- 
counts of women who earn their living and 
five cash prizes of one dollar each for the 
best accounts of women and girls who have 
found ingenious ways of earning pin 
money. The contest will close March 1. 











HealthyHMappy Girls 


often, From no apparent 
Cause, become languid and 
despondent in the early days 
of their womanhood They 
drag along always tired, 
never hungry, breathless 
and with a palpitating 
heart after slight exercise 
so that merely to walk 
up stairs is exhausting. 
Sometimes a short. dry cough 
leads to the Fear that they 
are“going into consumption” 
They ave anemic, doc- 
tors tell them, which means 
that they have too little 
blood Are you like that? 


Have you too little blooa? 


More anemic people have been made strong. hungry. 
energetic men and women by the use of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills For Pale People than by any other means They 
are the best tonic in the world. 


Miss Lulu Stevens, of Gasport, Niagara Co., N. Y., had been a very 


healthy girl until about a year ago, when she grew weak and pale. 


She 


lost her appetite, was as tired in the morning as on retiring, and lost flesh 


until she became so emaciated that her friends hardly knew her. 
tors declared the disease anemia,and gave her up to die. 


The doc- 
A physician 


who was visiting in Gasport prevailed upon her to try Dr. Williams’ Pink 


Pills for Pale People. 


She did so, and was benefited at once. 


She is now 


well and strong—the very picture of health.— Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. 


The genuine are sold only in packages, the wrapper 


always bearin 


the Full name. 


For sale by all drug- 


ists or sent, postpaid, by the Dr Williams Medicine 
ea Schenectady. N Y., on receipt of price, Fifty 


cents per box. Book of cures Free on request. 











Te men with small capital to send for 
a $s 256 page book that eapiaing & way to 

: make yd =, F, ‘9 an- 

ern or Stereopticon. 's free. 

McALLISTER, ite. Optician, 49 Nassae St., N. f: 





Man or lady to travel and A 
A point agents. Estab. firm.S 
per month and expenses to 


start. P, W. Ziegler & Co,, 256 Locust St., Phila; 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY 1Q CENTS EACH, Postage Free: 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the ceuntry, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail 
at frem as to 35 cents each, but by s al arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled te supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 

Full direetions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with eaek pattern. : . 

Order patterns by their numbers, Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for 


misses and children. ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE OFFICE OF THIS PUBLICATION. 
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746i—Childs’ Dress or Apro « 7583—Ladies’ Basqu 


7492—Childs’ Empire Reefer. Zand 4 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46-inch, 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 7341 Girl’s Gabrielle Aprons 
4, 6, 8, and 10 years, 











saa, 
7409—Ladies’ Guimpe Waist. / 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. / 








7592—Childs’ Oress. 
¥, 1, 2, and 4 years, 


7403—Ladies’ French Mode! Waist, 
7593—Ladies’ Five Gored Skirt. G2, 34, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch 
22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inch waist. bust measure. 
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7537—Childs’ Drese 1731G—Ladies’ Wrapper. 7522—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 


7555—Ladies’ Dressi , ; 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 45-inch bust, 4, 6 and 8 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40-inch bust. 82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust, - 
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[HOW DO YOU CULTIVATE? 





By the old methods, or the new—the Hallock Success Anti-clog Weeder methed, the method that 
is bringing increased crops with less werk, saving time and money for hundreds of farmers all over 
the land. If you haven’t investigated the Success method, we want to tell you about it—how it 
accomplishes more work than three erdinary cultivaters, why it leaves the field cleaner, clearer 
than twenty men with twenty hees ceuld leave it. Write us to-day. The experience of hundreds 
of farmers is at your service for the asking—and a reward of $100 if you find one letter or testi- 
monial false. We want to prove to every farmer in the land that 


HALLOCK’S _ 
Success ti: Weeder and Cultivator 


is the greatest labor, time and money saving farm implement of the century. This is a large claim, 
but we can prove it to you if you will coal us your address—can prove to you that hundreds of 
farmers used nothing else on their fields last year but the Success Weeder, and never had such 
clean fields and large crops. 

We sold more Weeders last year than all other weeder manufacturers combineds It isn’t hard 
to find the reason. The Success Weeder does more work than any other weeder, because it is the 
only weeder built on the new flat tooth principle. Let us explain why. Write us at once. 
Whatever increases the yield of crops and decreases the cost of 
cultivating should interest you. Send off the postal to-day, and 
don’t forget to mention county. 


SPECIAL PRICE on the first order from every 
district where we have no agency. And the agency 
goes with the first order if you want it. 















CAUTION, This Weeder is protected by our patent No. 600,782, date 1 March 15, 
1898. The public is notified and warned that any infringement on our flat tooth weeder, 
whether manufacturing or dealing in the same will be promptly prosecuted. Agents handling 
our weeders are requested to send us names of persons thus infringirg cn our patents. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808, York, Pa. 
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; JR.” CHAPTERS No.5. "| 
A Farmer’s Art Gallery 


is the new ‘‘PLANET JR.” catalogue for 1899. Beside telling all about these famous farm 
and garden tools, it gives also 16 full pages of fine photographic views, showing interesting 
farm scenes in California, France, Australia, Manitoba, etc., with the ‘‘PLANET JR.” tools 
‘‘getting in their work,”—the Hand Drills and Wheel Hoes, the Horse Hoes in all their many 
forms, the wonderful Pivot Wheel and other two-horse tools. It is the most interesting and 
inspiring catalogue of farm tools ever issued; and it is mailed free upon request. 


ee Ek tl ent tes a S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. 

















No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. ¥¢ aa 
; = All Iron and Steel. Automatic : 

A man may plow with a crooked stick. For that te Fa Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
matter he may turn up the earth witha spade, but in = Es justable Feed Slide. 
either event he is not really tilling the soil. Good tilth <a 
begins with good plowing. It’s the very foundation of good argri- 
culture, Lay a good foundation and start right by buying an 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


They are the best that the genius of man can devise in the lar 
$ of ‘gest and 
most complete — ae pan world. There are some new My = Steel and Ween Wind me 
e Oliver. Read all about them in powe an sllers. st 
free printed matter. Get it froth local Oliver Agent. APPL ETO IN MEG. ‘to, “ Faso St, BATAVIA, (118. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
. For grinding 
, Feed, Corn 
Meal, Buck- 
wheat, Rye, 
&c. The very 
best manufac- 








as fine or coarse as 


© largest manuface 
machinery. 


t 

£ farm : " 
ogue of Hero” and “American” Grinding 
26 sizes end, styiee Feed Outters, P 





















THOSE 


SO. BEND, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
—— : Rn nner} : 
t . Send f ri . 
ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser gig mrt eae ie, ‘erenanaan 
and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 180 North F St. Richmond, Ina. 








